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INTRODUCTION 


CHANGING  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  QUEEN 

THE  England  of  Queen  Victoria  was  a  hive  of  industry,  and 
her  people  boasted  that  their  country  was  the  workshop  of 
the  world.  But  it  had  become  so  within  the  span  of  a 
single  life.  The  Queen's  grandfather,  George  III,  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  a  rural  England,  a  land  of  placid 
villages  and  quiet  market-towns,  sleepy  and  not  unprosperous, 
but  intellectually  stagnant  and  politically  quiescent.  Save 
in  a  rare  moment  of  national  crisis  the  horizon  of  peasant 
and  yeoman,  parson  and  squire,  was  bounded  by  cattle-fairs 
and  quarter  sessions,  the  land  tax  and  the  price  of  corn. 
Then  the  Industrial  Revolution  had  brought  stir  and  change. 
Vast  economic  forces  had  re-shaped  the  social  framework, 
transformed  the  texture,  and  changed  the  temper  of  national 
life.  The  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  toiled  in  factories  and 
workshops,  or  in  mines  far  from  the  light  of  day;  they 
dwelt  in  towns  blackened  with  smoke,  alive  with  the  whirr 
of  the  loom,  and  noisy  with  the  clang  of  the  hammer;  and 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  found  a  market  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Political  reconstruction  followed  economic  change.  Georgian 
England  had  been  governed  by  a  land-owning  oligarchy  whose 
rule  had  been  accepted  by  an  agricultural  population  because 
of  a  vague  feeling  that  the  interests  of  the  owner  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  though 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  growing  minority  had 
doubted  the  divine  right  of  the  landed  classes  to  a  monopoly 
of  political  power.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  of  con- 
stitutional improvement  generated  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  their  monopoly  could  hardly  have  survived 
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into  the  nineteenth  century.  But  in  England,  although  the 
revolutionary  period  was  a  seed-time  of  ideas,  it  was  un- 
favourable to  organic  change.  The  reform  movement  was 
arrested  for  a  generation.  Then  the  Industrial  Revolution 
set  forward  again  the  clock  which  the  French  Revolution  had 
set  back.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  manufacturing  population, 
and  the  growing  importance  of  the  industrial  towns,  the 
immense  extension  of  the  wage-paid  classes  and  the  altered 
conditions  of  their  employment,  together  with  the  advance, 
both  in  wealth  and  numbers,  of  a  middle  class  whose 
interests  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  land-owning 
oligarchy,  made  it  impossible  to  avoid  drastic  changes  in 
political  organisation. 

Barriers  of  monopoly  were  broken  down.  Catholics  were 
admitted  to  the  franchise,  and  Nonconformists  to  civic  office. 
The  years  immediately  preceding  the  accession  of  Victoria 
were  years  of  reconstruction.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
middle-class  industrialism  grasped  a  share  of  political  power. 
In  1835  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  set  up  new  machinery 
of  borough  government,  publicly  controlled  and  capable  of  an 
extension  and  adaptation  the  limits  of  which  are  yet  unseen. 
The  old  hysterical  fear  of  innovation  was  fading  from  the 
minds  of  intelligent  men.  A  revival  of  colonial  activity  in 
Australia  was  followed,  for  example,  by  experiments  in  self- 
government,  and  suggestions  were  heard  of  colonial  repre- 
sentation in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Still 
more  significant  of  the  new  spirit  of  democracy  was  the 
first  publication  in  1836  of  lists  showing  how  members  had 
voted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  innovation  which  marked 
clearly  a  growing  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  repre- 
sentative to  his  constituent. 

Social  reconstruction  was  no  less  important.  Working-men 
were  yet  voteless,  and  were  to  remain  voteless  for  a  generation, 
but  the  conditions  of  large-scale  production  had  forced  them, 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  combine  in  trade-unions  in  order  to 
drive  an  equal  bargain  with  their  capitalist  employers,  and 
by  the  skilful  manipulation  of  Francis  Place  the  law  was  so 
adjusted  as  to  permit  them  to  combine  for  the  purposes  which 
they  deemed  most  essential,  the  raising  of  wages  and  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  A  wave  of  humanitarianism 
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enabled  Peel  to  soften  the  rigours  of  the  old  criminal  code, 
and  drove  the  Whigs  to  enforce  the  regulation  and  inspection 
of  factories.  Economic  changes  had  caused  widespread 
distress  amongst  the  poor,  more  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  unintelligent  relief  had  made  their  case  worse 
instead  of  better.  The  new  Poor  Law  of  1834,  however  hard 
and  inelastic — it  was  denounced  in  almost  the  same  terms  by 
men  as  different  as  Cobbett,  Disraeli,  and  Carlyle — was  never- 
theless a  genuine  endeavour  to  relieve  poverty  without  creat- 
ing it. 

Legislative  reconstruction  was  not  all.  Along  with  it, 
aiding  it  and  aided  by  it,  came  a  deeper  change.  The  mind 
of  the  nation  was  quickened.  Newspapers  and  railroads 
widened  the  horizon  and  enlarged  the  experience  of  whole 
classes  of  the  community.  Awakening  intellects  found  a  crude 
satisfaction  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  whose  stumpy,  ill-printed  volumes, 
narrowly  conceived  though  some  of  them  were,  nevertheless 
revealed  new  worlds  to  many  a  studious  enthusiast  who  toiled 
at  the  bench  or  the  loom.  Attempts  were  made  to  break 
down  the  evil  monopoly  of  educational  opportunities.  Educa- 
tional reformers  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  poor  student, 
excluded  from  his  rightful  heritage  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
by  setting  up  the  University  of  London.  Even  the  Whigs 
were  compelled  to  make  a  tardy  grant  towards  the  building  of 
elementary  schools — though  not  without  a  characteristic  com- 
plaint from  Melbourne,  who  grumbled  at  wasting  money  on 
education  because  "  the  Pagets  had  got  on  so  damned  well 
without  it."  These  timid  educational  advances  were  none  the 
less  significant  beginnings.  It  was  still  more  significant  that 
a  new  spirit  stirred  in  the  wider  world  of  science  and  specula- 
tion. Charles  Ly ell's  Principles  of  Geology  (1830),  which 
exhibited  the  world  as  no  sudden  creation  but  as  the  ordered 
growth  of  ages,  opened  up  new  avenues  of  research,  and  roused 
a  passion  for  scientific  inquiry.  The  zeal  of  scientists  became 
both  a  stimulus  and  a  challenge  to  the  historian  and  the 
divine.  The  pillars  of  orthodoxy  were  shaken.  New  ideas 
worked  like  a  dangerous  leaven  even  in  Oxford,  where  tradition 
is  wont  to  linger,  and  by  an  odd  turn  of  the  wheel  of  thought 
it  was  from  Oriel,  the  very  centre  of  progressive  Oxford,  that 
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Newman  and  his  associates  emerged  to  prop  tottering  orthodoxy 
with  Tracts  for  the  Times.  Yet  the  arguments  by  which  the 
Church  was  defended  were  as  unfamiliar  as  those  by  which  it 
was  attacked,  and  the  idea  of  "  development,"  the  chief  weapon 
of  the  iconoclasts,  served  also  to  justify  Newman  in  each  step 
of  the  theological  pilgrimage  which  led  him  at  last  to  Rome. 
The  Oxford  Movement  manned  slum  parishes  with  devoted 
priests  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  social  service.  But  by 
another  strange  contrast  the  central  years  of  the  century  were 
the  golden  age  of  "  self-help."  In  the  twenties  and  the 
thirties  the  stern  individualism  of  the  Benthamite  philosophers 
began  to  dominate  political  thought,  and  its  grip  was  scarcely 
relaxed  for  half  a  century. 

When  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  England  was,  therefore, 
passing  through  the  closing  stages  of  a  great  reconstruction. 
But  the  reconstruction  was  not  yet  completed.  The  fiscal 
system  was  still  based  on  "agricultural"  assumptions.  No 
adequate  attempt  had  so  far  been  made  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  changes  which  had  revolutionised  industry 
and  commerce.  In  the  twenties  Huskisson  had  sought  to 
modify  the  protective  tariff  in  the  direction  of  reciprocity. 
But  no  one  had  continued  his  work,  and  the  system  of 
taxation  had  still  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new  industrial  and 
commercial  conditions.  A  lower  tariff  was  rapidly  becoming 
the  first  necessity  of  an  urban  people,  and  until  some  clear- 
sighted statesman  grappled  with  the  task  which  Huskisson 
had  left  unfinished,  the  great  reconstruction  could  not  justly 
be  regarded  as  complete. 

The  conditions  of  such  a  time  required  alike  from  ruler  and 
people  an  open  and  receptive  mind,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
England  that  on  the  death  of  William  IV  in  June  1837  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  young  and  vigorous  Princess 
Victoria,  rather  than  by  his  boorish  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  an  unhappy  talent  for  "treading  on 
rorns."  Victoria  had  been  carefully  educated,  but  she  had 
been  better  trained  than  taught,  and  it  was  her  native  cpmmon- 
•sense,  coupled  with  the  methodical  and  industrious  habits  in 
which  she  had  been  drilled  during  her  secluded  girlhood,  rather 
than  any  wealth  of  academic  learning,  that  enabled  her  to 
master  her  new  duties  with  rapidity  and  ease.  In  aptitude 
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for  affairs,  in  self-confidence,  and  in  a  strength  of  will,  which 
passed  sometimes  into  obstinacy,  she  was  a  true  granddaughter 
of  George  III,  and  she  applied  herself  to  business  with  a  zest 
and  efficiency  unknown  in  an  English  sovereign  since  disease 
had  clouded  her  grandfather's  restless  mind.  Her  personal 
popularity,  at  first  a  tribute  to  her  age  and  sex — not  unmixed 
with  relief  at  having  escaped  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — 
was  confirmed  and  enhanced  by  the  persistence  with  which 
she  carried  out  her  uncle  Leopold's  advice  to  be  "  the  National 
sovereign  "  of  her  country  and  "  to  love  its  very  faults  "  ;  by 
her  ready  understanding  of  the  middle  classes,  whom  the 
Reform  Act  had  enthroned  in  power;  and  by  a  gift  of 
sympathy,  which  enabled  her  to  share  the  feelings  of  her 
people  whenever  they  were  deeply  stirred. 

It  was  part  of  the  Queen's  good  fortune  that  her  first 
adviser  and  the  head  of  her  first  cabinet  was  Lord  Melbourne. 
His  wholesome  influence  blew  away  a  good  deal  that  was 
harmful  in  the  German  atmosphere  which  had  surrounded 
her  from  childhood.  Her  mother  and  her  governess  were 
German,  her  uncle  Leopold,  the  counsellor  of  her  youth,  was 
German,  and  in  1840  she  married  her  German  cousin,  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg.  Melbourne,  childless  and  worse  than  a 
widower,  lavished  upon  her  all  the  care  and  attention  which 
he  might  have  bestowed  upon  a  daughter,  and,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  exerted,  on  her  behalf,  all  the 
powers  of  a  strong  and  well-stored  mind.  It  was  Melbourne 
who  helped  the  Queen  through  all  her  early  difficulties.  Ifc 
was  Melbourne  who,  with  unaccustomed  and  laborious  patience, 
answered  her  questions  on  anything  and  everything,  from 
religious  doubt  to  the  etiquette  of  military  reviews.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  was  Melbourne  who  initiated  her,  with  a 
fairness  which  even  his  enemies  acknowledged,  into  those 
mysteries  of  the  British  Constitution  which  cannot  be  learnt 
from  books.  To  Melbourne  it  was  chiefly  due  that  whilst 
the  Queen  followed  her  German  models  so  far  as  they  led  her 
to  restore  to  the  cwwt  a  dignity  which  had  been  sadly  lacking 
in  the  blustering  days  of  William  IV,  she  was  seldom  misled 
by  any  highflown  theories  of  sovereign  rights  to  depart  from 
the  tried  practices  of  a  constitution  in  which  precedent  is 
more  respected  than  theory  and  custom  is  more  than  law. 
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CHAPTER   I 

"LIVE   LUMBER" 

1837-1841 

IN  1837  the  Whigs  were  in  office,  but  their  activity  had 
never  been  volcanic,  and  they  were  now  a  spent  force.  In 
temper  they  were  as  conservative  as  their  opponents.  They 
had  neither  energy  nor  ideas,  and  they  were  unlikely  to 
acquire  either,  for  they  wrere  still  disinclined  to  recruit  their 
official  ranks  except  from  within  the  sacred  circle  of  the 
great  Whig  families.  Out  of  eleven  members  of  the  exist- 
ing Melbourne  cabinet,  eight  were  peers  or  the  sons  of  peers, 
and  the  remaining  three  afterwards  thought  it  possible  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Punch  summed  up  the  situation  neatly,  in 
1841,  when  he  declared  himself  to  be  "a  progressive  WThig 
in  his  love  of  small  change" 

The  Whigs  did  some  good  things.  Somewhat  reluctantly 
they  introduced  the  penny  post  (1840),  which  was  even 
denounced  as  "  nonsensical "  by  Sydney  Smith,  their  pontifical 
advocate  in  the  press,  but  which  has  worked  greater  changes, 
social  and  commercial,  than  an  age  impatient  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  finds  it  easy  to  realise.  They  raised  their  first 
paltry  dole  towards  elementary  education  from  ,£20,000  to 
X30,000  a  year,  and  established  a  special  committee  of  Privy 
Council  to  disburse  it.  Grotesquely  inadequate  as  the  grant 
was — less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  Queen's  coronation — it 
was  significant  of  a  slowly  dawning  realisation  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  was  a  national  responsibility.  Yet  even 

is 
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as  it  was,  when  Englishmen,  a  few  years  later,  took  over 
the  government  of  the  Punjab  they  found  there  a  system  of 
elementary  education  more  widespread  than  they  had  left 
at  home. 

But  the  ministry  gained  the  greatest  credit  from  that  part 
of  its  policy  upon  which,  perhaps,  it  was  least  agreed.  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  masterful  Foreign  Secretary,  in  some  ways 
the  strongest  man  in  the  cabinet,  had  the  art  of  making 
foreign  affairs  interesting  to  the  public  and  disquieting  to 
hip  colleagues.  He  persuaded  "the  man  in  the  street"  that 
diplomatic  wisdom  was  a  Palmerstonian  monopoly.  Sympathy 
with  peoples  struggling  to  assert  their  national  independence 
or  to  secure  their  constitutional  freedom,  and  a  deep  distrust 
of  Russian  aggression — these  were  the  two  guiding  principles 
of  his  policy,  and  they  accorded  well  with  popular  sentiment 
and  popular  fears. 

Russia's  territorial  advance  was  almost  as  striking  a 
feature  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  political  concentra- 
tion of  Germany  or  the  expansion  of  the  English  peoples 
beyond  the  seas.  Pictured  by  the  imagination  of  Palmerston 
it  became  a  fearful  menace.  He  saw  the  Russia  of  the 
future,  bestriding  the  world  like  some  great  Colossus,  with 
one  foot  planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
other  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  grinding  the  Turks 
in  Europe  and  the  British  in  India  under  the  heel  of  the 
conqueror  and  master  alike  of  the  Danube  and  the  Indus. 
Across  the  path  of  Russian  ambition,  as  Palmerston  conceived 
it,  lay  the  empire  of  the  Turk.  It  therefore  became  an 
article  of  faith  that  the  integrity  of  Turkey  must  be  main- 
tained. This  implied  no  blind  condonation  of  Turkish  misrule. 
But  Turkey  is  for  ever  reforming  herself,  though  she  is  never 
reformed.  Palmerston,  impressed  by  a  demonstration,  more 
vigorous  than  usual,  of  a  zeal  for  self-improvement,  thought 
that  the  end  of  Turkish  inefficiency  and  misgovernment  was 
in  sight.  Believing  that  "the  sick  man  of  the  East"  was 
not  so  sick  as  his  prospective  legatees  found  it  convenient  to 
pretend,  Palmerston  determined  that  the  invalid  should,  at 
all  costs,  be  kept  alive,  in  order  to  prevent  Russia  stepping 
in,  like  a  rapacious  heir,  and  seizing  his  possessions.  To 
these  views  Palmerston  gave  vigorous  effect,  in  face  of  inter- 
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national  difficulties  and  in  spite  of  the  tepid  support  of  the 
cabinet.  He  constituted  himself  Turkey's  friend  and  lent 
successful  support  to  the  Sultan  against  his  ambitious  and 
rebellious  vassal,  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  even  though 
Mehemet  enjoyed  the  influential  support  of  France.  But 
Palmers  ton  won  a  much  greater  success  at  the  expense  of 
Russia.  Many  of  the  numerous  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Turk  were  of  the  Greek  faith,  and  the  Tsar  posed  as  their 
protector.  His  subjects  sympathised  with  their  co-religionists, 
who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  infidel,  and  in  1833  the 
Tsar  had  obtained  from  the  Sultan  a  formal  confirmation  of 
his  protectorship.  Sympathy  with  the  suffering  nationalities 
of  the  Balkans — and  Palmerston  was  not  altogether  without 
it — might  have  led  him  to  read  in  Russia's  guardianship  a 
pledge  for  their  safety  and  a  promise  of  better  times.  He 
saw  in  it  only  an  excuse  for  Russian  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  the  beginning  of  a  baneful  influence 
that  would  increase  from  strength  to  strength  until  the  Turk 
was  driven  out  of  Europe  and  the  Russian  flag  floated  over 
Constantinople.  From  this  influence  it  was  Palmerston's 
object  to  free  the  Sultan,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  was  an 
object  worth  attaining,  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  may  be 
counted  a  complete  success,  for  in  1841,  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  he  induced  Russia  to  abandon  her  privileged  position 
and  resign  her  special  rights  as  protector  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Turk. 

In  British  India  the  same  dread  of  Russian  aggression 
created  the  same  anxiety  and  led  to  a  disastrous  frontier 
policy.  Auckland,  the  Governor-General  (1837-1842),  shared 
Palmerston's  fears  whilst  possessing  nothing  of  his  strength. 
He  viewed  with  dismay  the  spectacle  of  Russia  creeping 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  north-western  frontier,  dominating 
Persia,  and  seeking  to  establish  her  influence  over  Dost 
Mohammed,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  whose  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous country  was  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  Indian 
border.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that  Dost  Mohammed  was 
unfriendly  to  Great  Britain,  and  even  from  the  Anglo-Indian 
point  of  view  he  had  the  great  merit  of  keeping  a  tight  hand 
on  his  own  wild  tribesmen.  But  Auckland  did  not  trust 
Dost  Mohammed,  and  resolved  to  depose  him  in  favour  of  an 
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Ameer  upon  whose  friendship  he  could  rely.  "  You  may  take 
Cabul,"  Auckland  was  warned,  "but  you  cannot  conquer 
the  snows ;  and  when  they  fall  you  will  be  able  neither  to 
maintain  your  army  nor  to  withdraw  it."  Warnings  were 
disregarded.  The  Indian  army  was  marched  into  Afghanistan, 
Cabul  was  occupied,  Dost  Mohammed  was  deposed,  and  was 
replaced  by  Shah  Shuja,  a  tame  and  ineffective  rival  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Governor-General.  But  un- 
fortunately Shah  Shuja  could  not  control  the  unruly  hillmen 
whom  he  was  set  to  govern.  They  broke  loose  from  his 
authority.  Dost  Mohammed's  son,  Akbar,  snatched  the  reins 
of  government  from  Shah  Shuja's  nerveless  fingers,  and  be- 
trayed the  British  by  false  promises  of  safe-conduct  into 
the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan  and  a  calamitous  retreat  from 
Cabul.  The  retreat  speedily  became  a  processional  massacre. 
Those  who  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  tribesmen  perished 
amidst  the  snows,  and  apart  from  the  hostages  and  prisoners 
who  remained  in  Akbar's  custody,  only  a  single  Englishman 
survived  to  tell  the  tale.  This  disastrous  harvest  of  folly 
was  not  reaped  till  the  Whigs  had  fallen  from  power,  but 
Auckland's  policy  was  a  reflection  of  the  Palmerstonian  ideas, 
and  the  Afghan  disaster  a  demonstration  of  their  dangers. 

In  the  Colonies  the  Whigs  succeeded  better  than  in  India 
and  made  their  one  permanent  contribution  to  the  science  of 
government.  Yet  even  there  they  did  a  good  thing  badly. 
When  the  Queen  ascended  the  throne  Canada  was  rent  by 
internal  discord.  Two  nations  were  "warring  in  the  bosom 
of  a  single  state,"  the  old  French  settlers  striving  against  the 
English  newcomers  to  realise  their  dream  of  a  Canadian  Nation, 
French  in  speech,  in  customs,  and  in  ideas.  Moreover  the 
elected  Assembly  in  each  province — in  Lower  Canada  or 
Quebec,  where  the  French  outnumbered  the  English  by  three 
to  one,  as  well  as  in  Upper  Canada,  which  was  mainly  English 
— was  in  perpetual  conflict  with  its  nominated  Council,  or 
upper  house,  and  with  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
who  owed  obedience  only  to  the  Governor.  In  1837  a 
number  of  discontented  Frenchmen  were  exasperated  into 
revolt.  They  were  few  in  number,  they  were  badly  led,  and 
they  were  easily  put  down.  But  the  slender  tie  which  bound 
Canada  to  England  was  being  strained  almost  to  breaking- 
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point.  English  statesmen  were  in  despair,  and  disposed  to  think 
Canada  as  good  as  lost.  The  Tory  party  had  not  yet  adopted 
the  Colonies,  and  Peel  saw  a  new  Ireland  growing  up  in 
every  colony  we  possessed.  Then  Melbourne  made  a  bold 
stroke.  He  hurried  a  bill  through  parliament,  creating  Lord 
Durham — "Radical  Jack"  of  the  Reform  cabinet — High 
Commissioner  of  Canada,  and  investing  him  with  the  powers 
of  a  dictator.  He  was  to  conciliate  the  Canadians,  reconcile 
the  opposing  parties  and  propose  a  remedy  for  their  griev- 
ances. In  Canada  he  speedily  won  all  hearts.  But  attacked 
at  home  for  exceeding  his  legal  powers,  he  was  shamefully 
abandoned  by  the  cabinet,  which  a  few  weeks  before  had 
been  willing  to  grant  him  any  powers  he  asked,  and  was 
censured  for  unconstitutional  conduct  by  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Durham  could  not  brook  the  insult.  He  threw 
up  his  post,  and  came  home.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
the  weak  and  shuffling  behaviour  of  the  Whigs  had  wrecked 
the  work  of  conciliation  which  they  had  begun  so  boldly  and 
so  well.  But  Durham  had  still  to  render  his  greatest  service 
to  Canada.  His  Report  prescribed,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
racial  division  of  the  colony,  the  union  of  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower  Provinces  under  a  joint  Legislature,  in  which  French 
and  English  representatives  would  be  roughly  equal,  and  laid 
down  the  general  rule — applicable  to  other  colonies  as  well  as 
Canada — that  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments — the 
Ministers,  as  they  would  have  been  called  in  England — though 
chosen  by  the  Governor,  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  answerable  to  it,  and  should  be  taught  to  look 
for  no  support  from  home  in  any  contest  with  a  colonial  Legis- 
lature on  colonial  questions.  Durham's  report  carried  convic- 
tion. The  Canada  Act  of  1840  united  the  Legislatures  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Governors  of  the  united 
Colony  followed  the  practice  of  "responsible  government," 
whereby  the  heads  of  the  executive  department  became  amen- 
able to  the  will  of  tha  elected  assembly.  "  Responsible 
government"  has  since  been  accepted  as  the  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine  whenever  a  British  colony  has  reached  the 
stage  of  maturity  which  entitled  it  to  full  rights  of  self- 
government.  Bungling  Whiggisin,  though  it  flouted  Durham, 
adopted  his  plan,  and  laid,  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  the 
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foundations  of  modern  colonial  policy.  It  was  well  said  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  that  though  Durham  had  been  thwarted  he 
had  not  failed. 

The  Whigs  had  no  Durham  to  tell  them  what  to  think 
about  a  problem  which  lay  at  their  doors.  In  Ireland,  as 
in  Canada,  two  races  (and  more  than  two  creeds)  were 
warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  state.  Irishmen  chafed  at 
a  government  which  was  anything  except  Irish.  Bound  in 
a  legislative  union  with  Great  Britain,  which  made  Irish 
members  a  minority  in  an  alien  parliament ;  forced  to  support 
an  Established  Church,  which  the  majority  of  Irishmen 
loathed  as  an  abomination ;  and  hampered  by  an  oppressive 
and  disjointed  land-system,  Ireland  was  neither  prosperous 
nor  contented.  The  Whigs  made  no  strenuous  attempt  to 
grapple  with  any  of  these  problems.  Their  Irish  legislation 
was  feeble  and  tinkering.  They  passed  a  necessary  poor-law 
in  such  a  blundering  fashion  as  to  assure  its  unpopularity; 
they  disguised  the  Church  tithe  by  converting  it  into  a 
rent-charge,  which  made  it  easier  to  collect  but  did  not 
change  its  character  as  a  tax  levied  on  a  whole  people 
to  support  the  Church  of  a  few;  and  they  carried,  after 
many  delays,  and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  much  opposition  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  milk-and-water  measure  of  municipal 
reform.  But  for  the  efficiency  of  the  under-secretary  at 
Dublin  Castle,  Thomas  Drummond,  who  won,  by  his 
sympathetic  and  impartial  administration,  a  confidence  and 
affection  seldom  accorded  by  the  Irish  people  to  any  official 
of  the  English  government,  the  Whig  record  in  Ireland  would 
have  been  one  of  total  failure. 

But  it  was  their  inability  to  obtain  a  grip  of  pressing  domestic 
problems — their  failure  to  meet  the  case  of  the  Chartists  or 
to  reorganise  the  national  finances — that  brought  final  ruin 
upon  the  Whigs.  The  working-classes,  disgusted  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  limited  franchise  of  1832,  disappointed 
by  the  relapse  of  trade  unionism  after  its  first  great  period 
of  activity  in  the  early  thirties,  and  despairing  of  any 
improvement  in  their  miserable  conditions  of  life  whilst  they 
were  excluded  from  political  power,  began  again  to  agitate 
for  manhood  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  a  far-reaching  scheme 
of  reform  which  they  embodied  in  the  People's  Charter. 
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Of  the  Chartists  there  were  two  wings,  one  believing  in 
constitutional  agitation  and  the  other  in  physical  force. 
The  constitutional  Chartists  promoted  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  House  contemptuously  refused  to 
receive  it.  Then  the  physical  force  Chartists  pointed  to  the 
hopelessness  of  constitutional  petitions  to  a  legislative  body 
which  would  not  even  look  at  them.  A  few  extremists 
concerted  a  rising,  but  they  were  easily  put  down,  for  they 
were  few  in  number,  and  had  no  leaders  worth  the  name. 
Many  Chartists  were  sent  to  prison,  some  of  them  rebels, 
more  of  them  worthy  men  and  loyal  citizens,  and  the 
agitation  died  down  for  a  time.  But  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  which  the  Whigs  had  assumed  towards  demands 
which,  at  least,  merited  fair  discussion,  exasperated  the 
Radicals  and  alienated  the  progressive  members  of  their  own 
party. 

Still  more  disastrous  was  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  revise  the  outworn  system  of  finance.  In  opposition  the 
Whigs  had  preached  economy  and  financial  reform.  In 
office  their  record  was  of  bad  budgets  and  the  wrecks  of 
worse.  Baring's  budget  of  1841  was  an  improvement  on 
its  predecessors,  but  the  Whigs  had  delayed  too  long  their 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  first  problem  of  the  day.  The 
government  was  defeated.  Peel  carried  a  vote  of  "no- 
confidence,"  and  the  Whigs  went  out  of  office.  They  died 
better  than  they  had  lived,  but  they  had  been  an  unconscionable 
time  dying.  They  had  clung  to  office  long  after  their  vitality 
was  exhausted.  They  had  failed  even  in  finance  where 
they  had  not  the  excuse  that  they  were  thwarted  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Weak  in  statesmen  and  bankrupt  of 
ideas,  they  justified  Grote's  taunt  that  there  was  "  both  a 
conservative  ministry  and  a  conservative  opposition,"  and 
the  still  more  scornful — and  illuminating — comment  of  another 
Radical  that  there  was  too  much  "live  lumber "  in  Whig 
governments.  What  the  nation  needed  was  a  statesman  of 
practical  ability  and  sound  sense,  whose  eyes  were  open 
wide  to  the  immediate  needs  of  his  time,  and  such  a  man 
was  at  hand  in  Robert  Peel,  who  now  succeeded  to  power. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  Whiggism  from  the  strength  and 
fervour  of  the  high  days  of  reform  makes  a  sorry  story,  but 
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taken  by  itself,  an  account  of  the  political  ineffectiveness  of 
weak-kneed  gentlemen  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  Reuben, 
would  give  a  false  idea  of  England  in  the  early  years  of 
Victoria.  The  mind  of  the  nation  was  active  rather  than 
stagnant.  A  significant  advance,  both  social  and  commercial, 
is  marked  by  the  year  1838,  when  the  first  train  drawn  by  a 
steam  locomotive  ran  into  London,  and  when  the  first  steam- 
ship crossed  the  Atlantic.  In  science  Hugh  Miller's  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  (1840)  was  an  important  contribution  to  geology, 
and  not  without  its  influence  in  theological  thought.  The 
religious  world,  astir  with  ideas,  new  and  old,  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  the  conflicts  excited  by  Tracts  for  the  Times.  It  was 
a  period,  too,  of  literary  fertility — of  Carlyle's  French  Revolution 
and  of  Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  of  Macaulay's  Clive  and  of 
Lockhart's  Scott.  Even  men  who  cared  little  for  either 
history  or  biography  could  settle  comfortably  by  their  firesides, 
with  Dickens'  latest  number  in  hand,  to  beam  upon  Mr.  Pick- 
wick or  the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  or  perhaps,  if  they  loved 
more  rollicking  humour,  to  chuckle  over  the  merry  jests  of 
Charles  Lever  in  Harry  Lorrequer  or  Charles  O'Malley.  And 
whilst  the  Whig  government  was  gasping  its  last,  a  new 
British  institution  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Punch. 


CHAPTER   II 

'CORNFIELDS"  versiis  "COTTON  FACTORIES" 
1841-1846 

PEEL'S  government  of  1841  was  a  roll  of  great  names.  Be- 
sides Wellington,  the  first  citizen  of  the  Empire,  and  Lynd- 
hurst,  the  first  lawyer  of  his  day,  it  included,  in  major  or 
minor  office,  three  men  who  were  to  become  Prime  Ministers 
of  England,  and  three  who  were  to  rule  in  India,  whilst  in 
Sir  James  Graham,  once  a  Whig  and  now  a  Tory,  a  man  with 
a  cross-bench  mind  and  a  passion  for  administrative  efficiency, 
Peel  had  a  congenial  and  untiring  assistant  who  was  almost  a 
deputy  Prime  Minister.  The  ministry  was  the  strongest  of 
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the  century.  In  many  respects,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  told  the 
Queen  in  1880,  it  "surpassed  generally"  the  governments 
which  succeeded  it,  "whether  liberal  or  conservative."  It 
commanded,  from  the  outset,  a  larger  measure  of  public  con- 
fidence than  the  Melbourne  cabinet  had  ever  enjoyed.  Punch 
sneered  at  Graham's  "  enthusiastic  bigotry  for  everything  as  it 
is,"  and  poked  fun  at  Peel  for  his  "  small,  adventurous  liberality, 
his  half-bashful  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  age."  Yet  the 
friends  of  progress,  even  when  the  ministry  did  not  do  all  that 
they  asked,  put  more  trust  in  the  Tories  than  in  the  Whigs — 
"  the  half-faced,  doubled-faced  Whigs,"  as  Ebenezer  Elliot  called 
them,  "  who  could  once  have  saved  the  state  and  would  not." 

To  save  the  state  the  Tories  had  to  solve  the  problems 
summed  up  in  "  the  condition  of  England  question  " — a  question 
which  clamoured  for  an  answer.  By  an  unhappy  and  dangerous 
contrast,  a  country  which  was  leaping  to  prosperity  was  dis- 
figured by  deep  and  widespread  poverty.  Large  masses  of 
the  people  were  ill  housed,  miserably  clad,  half-fed,  and  less 
than  half- educated.  Nor  were  misery,  ignorance,  and  want 
any  monopoly  of  the  new  urban  districts.  The  country  was 
as  bad  as  the  town.  Against  towns  where  one  in  seven,  or 
one  in  ten,  of  the  inhabitants  dragged  out  a  darkened  existence 
in  sunless  cellars,  can  be  set  the  rural  parishes  where  dozens 
were  herded  in  a  single  cottage.  When  families  starved  for 
want  of  so  much  as  a  single  blanket  in  places  where  blankets 
were  made,  when  a  village  labourer  might  have  to  feed  a 
wife  and  five  children  on  a  wage  of  seven  shillings  a  week, 
and  when  a  large  industrial  town  was  without  a  single  public 
day  school  of  any  kind,  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  people  were 
discontented,  and  no  wonder  at  all  that  they  were  attracted  by 
quack  remedies  for  their  social  and  political  diseases. 

The  Chartists  declared  that  the  franchise  was  at  fault. 
It  was  certainly  faulty.  It  gave  the  sufferers  no  voice  in  the 
legislative  amendment  of  their  wrongs.  "  Give  every  man  a 
vote,"  said  the  Chartists,  "make  him  free  to  exercise  it,  by 
the  protective  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  bring  the  representative 
under  the  rod  of  his  constituents  by  making  parliaments 
annual,  give  every  vote  the  same  value  by  equalising  the 
constituencies,  and  make  it  possible  for  a  poverty-stricken 
and  landless  proletariat  to  find  spokesmen  of  its  own  class 
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by  paying  members  of  parliament,  and  removing  the  property 
qualification  which  makes  it  necessary  to  draw  them  from 
the  landed  classes."  These  things  once  granted,  the  working- 
classes  would  have  won  their  charter  of  liberties,  and  all  other 
reforms  would  be  added  unto  them. 

Another  group  of  reformers  declared  that  the  Corn  Law 
lay  at  the  roots  of  the  social  malady.  At  a  time  when  the 
home-production  of  wheat  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  industrial  population,  it  was  an  enormous 
tax  on  the  wage-winner  to  exclude  foreign  wheat  by  heavy 
duties  until  the  price  reached  seventy  -  three  shillings  a 
quarter  in  the  English  market.  The  manufacturer  complained 
of  a  handsome  endowment  to  agriculture,  the  artisan  and  the 
labourer  of  an  empty  cupboard.  The  true  remedy  for  the 
grievances  of  the  working-classes,  argued  the  opponents  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  was  to  repeal  the  tax  on  the  food  of  the 
people.  In  March  1839,  under  the  leadership  of  Richard 
Cobden,  they  formed  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  sent 
anti-corn-law  lecturers  into  every  town  and  village.  The 
lecturers  were  denounced  as  the  enemies  of  religion  and 
as  traitors  to  their  country;  the  manufacturers  were  told 
to  be  content  with  British  corn  (at  British  prices)  or  to 
take  their  manufactures  to  Timbuctoo.  Frequently  the  lec- 
turers were  ducked  or  beaten,  and  sometimes  they  came  off 
no  better  than  the  unhappy  attorney  of  whom  Godfrey 
O'Malley  hoped  that  his  friends  had  a  true  copy  at  home 
as  they  would  never  recognise  the  original.  But  hooliganism 
notwithstanding,  the  campaign  went  on,  and  in  1841  it 
received  a  great  impetus  when  Cobden  won  the  powerful 
assistance  of  John  Bright,  whose  moving  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence made  him  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  platform. 

Upon  these  agitations  the  Chartists  looked  with  suspicion. 
They  denounced  them  as  "the  interested  movements  of  the 
Whig  Corn  Law  intriguers,"  and  they  were  so  far  right  that 
the  intentions  of  the  capitalist  subscribers  to  the  League  were 
not  wholly  philanthropic.  The  agitation  was,  in  part,  a  class 
agitation,  a  phase  of  the  war  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  landowner,  between  industry  and  agriculture.  "  Let 
us  invest  part  of  our  property,"  said  Cobden  himself  to  his 
fellow  manufacturers,  "  to  save  the  rest  from  confiscation."  By 
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striking  at  the  tax  on  the  poor  man's  loaf  the  manufacturers 
hoped  to  deal  a  crushing  blow  to  that  general  system  of 
protection  which  clogged  the  wheels  of  industry.  They  hoped 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  in  order  to  keep  down  wages. 
But  the  interested  motives  of  its  advocates  do  not  make  a 
wise  measure  wrong,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  from  the 
national  point  of  view,  the  Cobdenites  were  right  in  their 
attack  upon  the  Corn  Law. 

The  Leaguers  were,  however,  opposed  by  the  Chartists, 
sometimes  with  violence.  Chartism  had  gradually  recovered 
from  its  failure  in  1839,  and  in  May  1842  its  supporters 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  great  petition,  reputed 
to  be  signed  by  over  three  million  persons.  The  petition  was 
denounced  by  Macaulay  as  "  a  hubbub  of  words  " — an  accurate 
description  of  his  own  speech  against  it — and  Whigs  and 
Tories  joined  forces  to  reject  it.  But  the  Chartists  had  not 
diagnosed  the  disease  of  their  followers  as  accurately  as  the 
Cobdenites  had  done.  The  springs  of  Chartism  were  economic. 
One  of  the  flags  carried  by  the  petitioners  in  1842  bore  the 
legend  "More  Pigs  and  Less  Parsons."  Their  distrust  of 
parsons  may  have  been  unhappy ;  but  their  belief  in  pigs  was 
sound.  When  many  Chartists  of  the  rank  and  file  spoke  of 
annual  parliaments  they  were  really  thinking  of  their  daily 
food,  and  the  remedies  for  Chartism  were,  as  Graham  very 
truly  wrote  in  the  summer  of  1842,  "cheap  bread,  plenty  of 
potatoes,  low-priced  American  bacon,  and  a  little  more  Dutch 
cheese  and  butter." 

This  was  the  situation  with  which  Peel  was  called  upon  to 
deal.  Wellington  once  criticised  him  as  a  gentleman  who 
never  foresaw  the  end  of  a  campaign.  Yet  before  his  return 
to  office  he  had  already  declared  that  unless  the  Corn  Law 
could  be  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  it  was  practically  at  an  end. 
"  If  you  had  to  constitute  new  societies  you  might,  on  moral 
and  social  grounds,  prefer  cornfields  to  cotton  factories,  an 
agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  population,"  he  wrote  again, 
in  July  1842,  "but  our  lot  is  cast,  and  we  cannot  recede." 
Squarely  but  cautiously  he  was  facing  the  facts,  exasperating 
some  by  moving  slowly,  and  others  because  he  moved  at  all. 
To  the  disappointment  of  the  Cobdenites  he  contented  himself, 
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in  1842,  with  modifying  the  com  duties  in  a  way  which  would, 
he  thought,  relieve  the  pressure  of  food  prices  on  working- 
class  incomes.  To  the  disgust  of  high-and-dry  protectionists 
he  reduced  and  simplified  the  general  tariff,  whilst  he  annoyed 
the  free-trade  industrialists  by  imposing  an  income-tax  to 
meet  the  temporary  loss  from  these  reductions.  Peel  was 
still  steering  a  middle  course,  but  his  mind  was  absorbing 
the  doctrines  of  the  free-traders.  Carefully  he  nursed  the 
finances  back  to  health,  and  in  1845  he  further  reduced  and 
simplified  the  tariff.  The  number  of  taxed  articles  was  halved, 
all  export  duties  were  abolished,  and  a  host  of  restrictions  on 
trade  were  thus  removed  at  a  cost  to  the  Exchequer  of  less 
than  half  a  million  pounds.  In  the  country  the  agitation 
against  the  corn-tax  grew  in  strength  and  intensity.  Peel 
himself  believed  that  the  Corn  Laws  would  snap  at  the  next 
strain,  and  Cobden  prophesied  that  three  weeks  of  showery 
weather,  when  the  wheat  was  in  bloom,  would  repeal  them. 

Ireland  decided  the  issue.  English  landlords  paid  the 
penalty  of  half  a  century's  neglect  of  the  Irish  peasant  by  a 
parliament  in  which  landowners  had  been  supreme.  Its 
spiritual  and  economic  grievances — "It  was  the  Pope  one 
day,  and  potatoes  the  next " — kept  Ireland  discontented.  Peel 
tried  to  govern  fairly,  and  on  the  whole  he  succeeded,  though 
he  found  it  as  difficult  to  restrain  the  intolerance  of  Irish  law- 
officers  as  to  check  the  violence  of  agitators  against  the  Union. 
Something  was  done  to  aid  Catholic  education,  and  an  attempt 
to  secure  compensation  to  tenants  for  the  improvement  of 
their  holdings  was  only  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  remained 
unrelieved.  Half  the  population  of  Ireland  depended  on  the 
potato  as  a  staple  food.  To  a  population  dependent  upon  a 
low-grade  staple,  for  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  substitute 
a  cheaper  food,  a  failure  of  supplies  spells  famine ;  for  if  the 
people  can  afford  only  cheap  food  in  good  times  they  cannot 
pay  for  a  dearer  food  when  times  are  bad.  In  1845  a  blight 
destroyed  the  potato  crop.  Peel  took  all  possible  precautions 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  inevitable  famine,  but  he  told  the 
cabinet  that  the  only  possible  remedy  was  to  open  the  ports 
to  foreign  corn.  Hitherto  the  Whigs  had  hesitated  to  accept 
the  Cobdenite  doctrines.  Russell  now  boldly  threw  over  the 
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Corn  Laws,  arid  advocated  their  repeal.  In  the  cabinet  Peel 
proposed  their  gradual  abolition,  but  he  could  not  convert 
colleagues  like  Stanley  to  his  view.  He  resigned.  The  Whigs 
failed  to  make  a  cabinet,  and  Peel  returned,  without  Stanley. 
This  time  he  persuaded  the  cabinet  to  accept  a  proposal  to 
reduce  the  duties  in  such  a  way  that  in  three  years  only  a 
nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  a  quarter  would  remain. 

Peel  carried  the  bill,  but  he  broke  his  party.  The  agri- 
cultural classes  were  furious.  Deserted  by  Peel  and  the 
cabinet,  they  found  a  spokesman  in  Benjamin  Disraeli,  whose 
brilliance  as  a  novelist  had  deservedly  earned  for  him  a  high 
place  amongst  contemporary  men  of  letters,  but  who,  through 
Peel's  neglect,  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  without 
so  much  as  a  minor  office  in  the  Tory  administration.  Using 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  knew  more  of  horses  than  of 
politics,  as  a  sort  of  figure-head,  Disraeli  rallied  the  dissatisfied 
Tories,  and  organised  them  as  a  Protectionist  party. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Peel's  cabinet  was  efficiency 
in  administration.  It  was  illustrated,  for  example,  by  the 
skill  with  which  Dalhousie  regulated  the  rapid  railway  con- 
struction of  the  period.  The  Tory  success  stood  out  in  marked 
contrast  against  the  background  of  Whig  failure.  In  foreign 
policy  conciliation  replaced  aggression.  Aberdeen,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  composed  the  differences  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  soothed,  so  far  as  might  be,  the  French 
whom  Palmerston  had  delighted  to  ruffle.  Durham's  influence 
on  colonial  policy  was  seen  in -the  new  constitution  of  New 
South  Wales  (1842)  which  gave  the  colonists  the  right  to 
elect  two-thirds  of  the  Legislative  Council,  a  measure  modest 
in  itself,  but  important  as  a  step  towards  the  democratic 
organisation  of  the  new  colonies.  In  Indian,  as  in  Foreign 
affairs,  the  cabinet  sought  to  moderate  the  aggressive  note 
which  had  been  struck  by  Palmerston.  Ellenborough  (1842—4) 
withdrew  from  Afghanistan  "via  Cabul,"  which  meant  that 
the  Afghans  were  mastered,  that  British  prisoners  were  re- 
leased, and  that  the  country  was  left  to  the  government  of 
its  Ameer.  But  Ellenborough  was  theatrical  and  aggressive. 
He  annexed  Sind,  with  scant  justification,  except  that  it  was 
convenient  to  control  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  he  made 
India  so  restless  and  uneasy  that  he  was  recalled.  He  was 
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succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  (1844-8),  a  Peninsula 
veteran,  but  a  disciple  of  Peel,  and  no  lover  of  war  for  war's 
sake.  Yet  all  Hardinge's  caution  and  moderation  could  not 
remove  the  hostility  excited  by  the  policy  of  Auckland  and 
Ellenborough.  Our  military  operations  in  Afghanistan  and 
Sind  had  alarmed  the  Sikhs,  the  powerful  military  confederacy 
which  was  supreme  in  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  were  convinced 
that  sooner  or  later  the  British  would  attack  them,  and  anxious 
for  domestic  reasons  to  find  employment  for  their  troops,  in 
December  1845  they  launched  their  army  upon  British  India. 
There  were  some  dangerous  moments  during  the  war.  But  by 
the  spring  of  1846  the  British  had  mastered  the  Punjab, 
imposed  terms  of  peace  upon  the  Sikhs,  and  sent  Henry 
Lawrence  to  Lahore,  with  the  nominal  authority  of  a  British 
resident,  and  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  to  reorganise  the  ad- 
ministration and  give  peace  to  a  distracted  country. 

Peace  abroad,  and  at  home  the  removal  of  shackles  from 
industry,  were,  therefore,  the  notes  of  the  time.  But  the 
manufacturers  who  fought  for  free-trade  fought  also  for  free 
labour.  They  resisted  trade  unions  and  factory  acts  as 
encroachments  upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  sell  his 
labour  wherever,  and  under  whatever  conditions,  he  pleased. 
But  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  legislative  protection  of 
women  and  children,  whom  it  was  difficult  to  regard  as  free 
agents.  In  1842  the  employment  of  women,  and  of  boys 
under  ten,  in  underground  mines  was  altogether  prohibited, 
and,  after  many  failures,  in  1844  an  Act  was  passed  to  restrict 
the  labour  of  women  and  young  persons  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 
Trade  unionism  was  passing  through  a  stage  of  transition,  and 
the  independent  local  clubs  were  becoming  branches  of  power- 
ful national  or  provincial  organisations.  But  the  greatest 
advance  of  the  working-classes  during  this  period  was  made 
in  1844,  when  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  invented  the  machinery 
of  distributive  co-operation. 

Religious  as  well  as  social  problems  were  exciting  the 
passions,  not  merely  of  controversialists  who  delighted  in 
battle,  but  of  common  men,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  great  soul  of  Newman,  after  struggling  vainly  for  rest  in 
the  English  Church,  at  last  (1845)  found  a  refuge  in  the 
fold  of  Rome.  But  the  cost  was  heavy.  His  secession 
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meant  a  breach  with  old  friends  and  fellow  Tractarians.  It 
embittered  the  struggle  within  the  English  Church,  for  many 
opponents  of  the  Oxford  Movement  now  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  that  Tractarianism  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  deep-laid 
scheme  to  Romanise  the  Church  of  England,  and  disciples  of 
the  first  Tractarians,  less  discreet  than  their  forerunners, 
exasperated  rather  than  abated  the  acrimony  of  the  contest. 
In  Scotland  a  movement  akin  to  Tractarianism  in  its  vindica- 
tion of  "spiritual  independence"  and  in  its  attack  upon 
Erastianism,  had  a  far  different  issue.  Dr.  Chalmers  led  a 
revolt  against  lay  patronage  and  championed  the  right  of 
parishioners  to  reject  the  nominee  of  the  patron  if  he  were 
unsuited  to  their  needs.  Failing  to  enforce  their  objection  to 
the  lay  patrons,  on  May  20,  1843,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ministers  threw  up  their  benefices  and  founded  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  seceding  ministers  and  their 
followers,  who  voluntarily  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  purchased 
their  freedom  and  proved  their  sincerity  by  subscribing  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  money  and  building  six  hundred 
and  fifty  churches  within  four  years.  But  already  there 
were  heard  the  first  mutterings  of  a  storm  that  was  to  shake 
all  churches  alike,  for  in  1844  Robert  Chambers  published 
his  Vestiges  of  Creation,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
Darwin. 

In  the  world  of  letters  these  were  great  years.  Ruskin 
leaped  to  fame  at  a  single  bound  on  the  appearance  of  Modern 
Painters  ;  Grote  began  to  publish  his  monumental  History  of 
Greece ;  and  Stanley  added  his  Life  of  Arnold  to  the  short 
list  of  great  English  biographies.  Carlyle  destroyed  a  time- 
honoured  caricature,  which  passed  for  Cromwell,  and  revealed 
the  man  himself  in  his  Letters  and  Speeches.  Disraeli  created 
the  political  novel  in  Coningsby  and  reached  his  best  in  Sybil. 
In  poetry  there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  revival.  Wordsworth, 
it  is  true,  was  but  a  "lost  leader."  Browning,  although 
writing,  and  writing  sometimes  at  his  best,  had  failed  as  yet 
to  make  himself  heard,  and  his  future  wife,  Miss  Barrett,  had 
already  won  a  far  wider  fame.  Good  critics,  too,  have  doubted 
whether  the  roll  of  drum  and  sound  of  trumpet  in  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  had  in  them  the  true  music  of  poetry. 
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But  the  robustness  of  the  thought  is  more  in  doubt  than  the 
music  of  its  expression  in  the  Poems  of  1842,  which  established 
Alfred  Tennyson  as  the  sweetest  singer  of  his  day. 


CHAPTER    III 

CROSS      CURRENTS 
1846-1852 

ON  June  25,  1846,  the  Corn  and  Customs  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  the  same  day  the  Tory  Protectionists 
and  Irish  repealers  combined  with  the  Whig  opposition  to 
defeat  Peel  in  the  Commons  by  voting  against  an  Irish  Coercion 
Bill.  Worn  out  with  labour  and  anxiety  he  thankfully  re- 
signed his  office  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  disorganised  the  British  party 
system  for  more  than  a  decade.  Politicians  were  reduced  to 
coalitions  and  compromises,  whilst  ministries  were  weakened 
by  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  which  the  group  system 
usually  involves.  Peel  himself,  "  le  mort  imaginaire,"  was  set 
against  holding  office  again.  The  Peelites,  "a  limited  but 
accomplished  school,"  were  giants  in  debate  but  weak  in  the 
division  lobby.  Their  dwindling  host  owed  its  prominence  not 
to  weight  of  numbers  but  to  the  individual  ability  or  distinction 
of  men  like  Gladstone  and  Cardwell,  Sidney  Herbert  and  Lord 
Aberdeen.  And  if  the  Peelites  were  leaders  without  a  party, 
the  Protectionists  came  near  to  being  a  party  without  leaders. 
His  ability  and  experience,  not  less  than  his  eloquence,  marked 
out  Lord  Stanley  for  the  first  place  in  the  Lords.  But 
parliamentary  battles  are  fought  in  the  Commons.  There  the 
want  of  good  debaters  forced  the  Protectionists  to  rely  more 
and  more  upon  Disraeli,  whom  they  distrusted  as  a  scribbler 
and  the  son  of  a  scribbler,  an  upstart  adventurer  whom  they 
could  neither  understand  nor  like,  but  through  whose  help 
alone  they  could  hope  to  make  their  woes  articulate.  Disraeli's 
abilities  were  underestimated  by  his  own  side,  as  well  as  by 
his  opponents.  But  he  won  success  where  he  alone  could 
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have  succeeded,  and  emerged  from  his  makeshift  leadership  the 
dictator  of  his  party.  The  Whigs,  apparently  the  most  homo- 
geneous of  the  parties,  were,  in  fact,  troubled  and  divided 
because  they  had  two  Kings  in  Brentford.  Palmerston  and 
Russell,  who  stood  out  as  their  ablest  leaders,  were  "bidders 
together  at  an  auction  of  popularity."  And  this  was  the  more 
unfortunate  since  each  was  a  necessary  complement  of  the 
other.  Russell's  strength  lay  in  constitutional  questions  and 
domestic  politics  ;  Palmerston's  in  his  grasp  of  foreign  affairs ; 
whilst  the  failure  of  both  to  obtain  Peel's  secure  grip  of 
financial  and  economic  questions  accounts  also  for  some  of  the 
weakness  of  Whig  administration. 

In  framing  his  cabinet  of  1846  Russell  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  to  freshen  official  Whiggism.  When  the  Peelites 
refused  to  join  him  he  contented  himself  with  taking  his 
ministers  from  the  old  Whig  cliques,  and  his  sole  concession 
to  the  more  active  sections  of  his  party  was  to  place  the 
least  interesting  of  the  Free  Traders  in  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Uninformed  by  new  ideas,  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  Whigs  proved  as  feeble  as  of  old,  and 
as  of  old  they  were  weakest  in  finance.  The  budget  of 
1848,  for  example,  went  through  four  editions  before  it 
reached  the  form  in  which  it  passed  into  law.  In  home 
affairs  Whiggism  stood  for  nothing  positive.  It  was  a  parasite, 
living  upon  the  support  of  Peel,  upon  Disraeli's  unwillingness 
to  lead  a  shattered  party  back  to  office,  and  upon  the 
popularity  of  Palmerston's  blustering  foreign  policy. 

The  Palmerstonian  diplomacy  was  described  by  a  foreign 
observer  as  "  revolution  everywhere,  and  rivalry  with  France." 
Palmerston  had  not  been  four  months  in  office  when  he 
destroyed  the  good  understanding  between  England  and 
France  by  angrily  protesting  against  the  marriage  of  a 
French  Prince  to  a  Spanish  Princess,  because  their  union 
violated  the  old  diplomatic  canon,  now  void  of  all  reality, 
that  a  connection  between  the  royal  houses  of  France  and 
Spain  endangered  English  interests.  This  was  folly,  but  it 
was  popular  folly.  The  British  lion  likes  to  hear  itself 
roar.  And  Palmerston  also  satisfied  the  British  appetite  for 
self-righteous  benevolence  by  his  encouragement  of  struggling 
nationalities.  During  the  revolutions  which  shook  Europe 
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from  end  to  end  in  1848  he  championed  the  Italians  and 
the  Hungarians  in  their  efforts  to  secure  constitutional  in- 
dependence and  to  escape  from  the  hated  dominance  of 
Austria.  Both  attempts  failed.  Palmerston  could  give  them 
110  more  than  a  diplomatic  support.  But  Italy's  failure  was 
the  prelude  to  success,  and  although  Austria  crushed  the 
Hungarians  by  the  aid  of  Eussian  troops,  Palmerston  was 
able  to  save  the  Hungarian  patriots  from  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  their  defeat.  They  escaped  into  Turkey.  Backed 
by  Eussia,  Austria  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  refugees. 
Turkey,  encouraged  by  Palmerston's  support,  and  developing 
an  unsuspected  zeal  for  liberty,  refused  to  give  them  up  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Austrians,  and  successfully  maintained 
her  right  to  protect  them.  The  duel  between  the  Tsar  and 
Palmerston  had  begun  again. 

Austria  had  met  Palmerston's  intercessions  for  Hungary 
with  denunciations  of  British  hypocrisy.  What  right  had 
the  pot  to  call  the  kettle  black?  Had  tenderness  for  the 
rights  of  nationality  ever  troubled  English  statesmen  in  their 
dealings  with  Ireland  1  "  Whenever  revolt  breaks  out  within 
the  vast  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  the  English  Government 
knows  how  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law  even  at  the 
price  of  torrents  of  blood."  Ireland  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  moment.  It  was  suffering  from  famine 
as  well  as  coercion.  A  group  of  enthusiasts,  known  as  "  Young 
Ireland,"  evoked  from  the  hunger-bitten  peasantry  a  faint 
echo  of  the  continental  revolution.  But  Smith  O'Brien's 
tea-cup  rebellion,  feebly  supported  and  easily  suppressed, 
was  less  dangerous  because  of  the  momentary  trouble  which 
it  caused  to  the  police,  than  because  it  left  another  painful 
memory  to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  patriotic  Irishmen. 

In  England  the  tremors  of  European  revolution  were  felt 
more  faintly  still.  Chartism  again  raised  its  head  and  some 
terrors  were  aroused.  A  new  "  Monster  Petition  "  were  pre- 
pared, to  be  carried  from  Kennington  Common  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  head  of  a  great  procession.  In  fear  of 
violence  the  ministry  called  Wellington  into  council.  London 
was  put  in  a  state  of  siege  and  the  procession  proclaimed 
illegal.  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  Chartist  leader,  was  persuaded 
that  he  would  be  held  personally  responsible  if  the  demonstra- 
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tion  led  to  violence.  When  the  Chartists  met  on  Kennington 
Common,  a  mere  fraction  of  the  expected  thousands,  he  dis- 
suaded them  from  their  intended  procession  and  took  the 
petition  to  the  Commons  in  hackney  cabs.  The  ignominious 
failure  of  the  demonstration  was  followed  by  the  exposure  of 
the  petition.  It  proved  to  be  full  of  faked  or  bogus  signa- 
tures, the  monster  petition  became  a  monster  practical  joke, 
and  the  Chartist  agitation  dissolved  in  laughter.  But  the 
laughter  was  not  altogether  deserved,  for,  although  there  was 
a  flavour  of  comic  opera  in  the  methods  of  the  Chartists,  their 
agitation  for  an  extended  franchise  expressed  a  genuine  demand, 
which  had  ultimately  to  be  satisfied.  Chartism,  as  Chartism, 
was  dead,  but  its  spirit  still  lived  on  and  became  the  soul  of 
the  movement  for  household  suffrage. 

The  prevailing  unrest  of  1848  showed  itself  even  in  India, 
where  the  Sikhs  again  measured  themselves  against  the 
British,  with  no  mean  skill  and  courage.  But  eventually  they 
were  defeated  by  Gough,  and  the  Punjab  was  annexed.  Dal- 
housie,  the  new  governor-general  (1848-56)  was  an  adminis- 
trator, trained  in  the  severe  school  of  Peel,  but  through  his 
character  there  ran  also  a  strain  of  Palmerston's  imperialism. 
Both  Palmerstonian  and  Peelite  left  their  mark  on  British 
India.  The  Palmerstonian  conquered  the  Punjab,  annexed 
Lower  Burma,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  bringing  Indian 
territory  under  direct  British  rule.  But  after  him  came  the 
Peelite,  with  his  skilled  organisers.  Under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Lawrences,  and  the  parental  eye  of  the  Governor-General, 
the  Punjab  became  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  flourishing  pro- 
vinces in  our  Indian  dominions.  Lower  Burma  found  a  new 
prosperity  under  British  rule.  Nor  were  the  older  provinces 
neglected.  Dalhousie  inspired  every  department  of  Indian 
government  with  his  own  untiring  energy  and  zeal.  He 
linked  up  the  country  by  railway,  post,  and  telegraph,  de- 
veloped its  economic  resources  with  assiduous  care,  and  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  Indian  education. 

A  more  cautious  imperialism  was  shown  by  Grey  as 
Colonial  Secretary.  In  Australia  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment were  extended ;  in  Canada,  Elgin  was  supported  in  his 
efforts  to  make  "responsible  government"  a  living  reality; 
and  in  South  Africa,  where  Briton  and  Boer  had  come  into 
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conflict,  the  independence  of  the  Boers  beyond  the  Vaal  was 
recognised  by  the  Sand  River  Convention.  Grey  knew  how 
to  take  strong  action  when  it  was  necessary,  and  sometimes 
when  it  was  not  necessary,  but  he  had  more  of  the  imperial 
vision  than  the  majority  of  his  political  opponents. 

During  the  forties  and  fifties  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the 
Colonies  and  the  United  States  was  rising  rapidly.  In  part 
it  was  a  sign  of  life  and  energy ;  in  part,  also,  it  was  a  sign 
that  all  was  not  well  at  home.  The  miserable  scenes  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Mary  Barton  and  Kingsley's  Alton  Locke 
confirm  the  witness  of  statistics.  Long  hours,  low  wages,  and 
exclusion  from  the  franchise,  through  which,  had  they  possessed 
it,  the  working-classes  might  have  compelled  parliament  to 
attend  to  their  needs,  helped  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  discontent. 
But  trade  unionists  wrere  developing  new  machinery  for  the 
industrial  warfare  through  which  alone  it  seemed  possible  to 
exact  better  conditions.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
a  national  organisation  with  large  funds,  was  established  in 
1850,  and  became  a  "new  model"  of  trade  union  organisation. 
The  unions  were  not  always  victorious  in  their  struggles  with 
the  employers ;  but  it  was  something  to  be  able  to  fight. 

The  country  as  a  whole  was  growing  more  prosperous ; 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  a  glorification  of  its 
industrial  success.  Ruskin,  angry  with  the  people  who  had 
neglected  Turner,  complained  that  the  nation  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  "the  great  Bazaar  at  Kensington."  But 
the  nation  was  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  It  had  no  ears  for 
the  music  of  Love  in  a  Valley  or  the  Forsaken  Merman. 
Yet  a  new  spirit  had  been  breathed  into  both  art  and  poetry. 
The  struggle  for  Italian  freedom  drew  a  burst  of  song  from 
the  poets  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  painters — 
Rossetti,  Millais,  and  Holman  Hunt — who  formed  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  Even  the  novel  quickened  with  new 
life.  The  whole  volcanic  activity  of  the  three  Bronte  sisters 
was  crowded  into  the  years  between  the  appearance  of  Jane 
Eyre  in  1847  and  of  Vittette  in  1852.  Macaulay  began  to 
publish  his  History,  which  eclipsed  even  the  popularity  of 
the  novel.  He  was  thanked  for  writing  history  that  workmen 
could  understand,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  a  frankly  partisan 
defence  of  a  Whiggism  that  could  not  understand  the  workman. 
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Besides  reading  the  History,  the  average  man  was  devouring 
David  Copperfield,  wondering  whether  it  was  quite  right 
to  enjoy  Vanity  Fair,  and  feeling  confirmed  by  In  Memoriam 
in  a  somewhat  uneasy  religious  optimism — uneasy  because  the 
canker  of  doubt  was  everywhere,  and  had  even  crept  into 
the  Tractarian  fold.  James  Anthony  Froude  had  renounced 
the  teaching  of  Newman,  and  written  his  Nemesis  of  Faith. 
But  one  gift  which  he  had  received  from  Newman  he  could 
not  renounce,  the  treasure  of  his  style.  The  Church  lost 
an  indifferent  priest,  but  Literature  gained  a  master  of 
prose. 

Two  events  of  the  period  gave  to  men  of  letters  the  promise 
of  a  wider  public.  In  1851  Owens  College  was  founded  at 
Manchester,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  provincial  Revival  of 
Learning,  and,  in  1850,  Ewart's  Act  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  modern  system  of  free  public  libraries,  which  have  not 
always  escaped  Sir  Anthony  Absolute's  criticism  that  a 
circulating  library  is  "an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  know- 
ledge," but  which  opened  the  world  of  letters  to  many  a  man 
with  the  will  to  learn  and  the  mind  to  understand,  who 
lacked  the  power  to  pay. 

Meanwhile  the  Whig  government  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Palmerston,  growing  more  truculent  with  time,  had  dimmed 
his  reputation  as  the  protector  of  small  nationalities  by  forcing 
Greece  to  settle  two  small  claims  which  had  been  made 
against  her  by  British  subjects.  His  independence  and  irre- 
sponsibility alarmed  both  his  colleagues  and  the  Queen.  In 
December  1851  Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  Republic 
set  up  in  France  after  the  deposition  of  Louis  Philippe, 
suddenly  established  himself  as  Emperor  of  the  French.  In 
flat  contradiction  of  the  neutrality  upon  which  the  Queen  and 
the  cabinet  had  agreed,  Palmerston  let  it  be  known  that  he 
approved  of  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat.  The  Queen,  only  less 
foolish  than  Palmerston,  had  thoughts  of  summarily  dis- 
missing him.  She  was  anticipated  by  John  Russell.  Palmer- 
ston left  the  ministry  and  with  him  departed  its  last  shred 
of  popularity.  Two  months  later  he  had  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  carrying  a  vote  against  the  ministry  on  the  popular  ground 
that  it  was  insufficiently  prepared  for  defence.  Russell  re- 
signed in  February  1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  Derby. 
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Disraeli,  who  by  now  had  established  his  position,  became 
second-in-command,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  Commons. 
The  "ten  months  ministry"  was  said  to  consist  of  three  men 
and  a  half;  as  a  foreign  observer  said,  it  was  "stronger  in  the 
head  than  in  the  arms  and  legs,"  and  indeed,  Derby  himself 
admitted  that  the  members  of  his  cabinet  were  but  "raw 
troops."  They  were  tmable  to  achieve  anything,  however, 
not  because  of  their  want  of  experience  but  because  of  their 
want  of  votes.  In  December  1852  they  were  defeated  on 
the  budget  and  resigned.  The  Whigs  were  still  divided.  The 
Peelites  were  still  isolated.  The  Queen  therefore  sent  for 
Aberdeen,  leader  of  the  Peelites  since  the  death  of  Peel,  and 
for  Lansdowne,  the  doyen  of  the  Whigs,  and  urged  them  to 
form  a  coalition  government.  Aberdeen  accepted  the  task, 
and  formed  a  ministry  of  six  Whigs,  six  Peelites,  and  one 
Radical.  No  ministry  of  the  century  contained  so  many  men 
of  recognised  and  outstanding  ability,  but  it  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  cohesion  of  the  great  ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  It  lacked  the  unity  of  purpose  and  the  uniform 
efficiency  which  had  made  the  success  of  Peel's  government 
so  remarkable,  and  yet  its  weakness  was  not  the  traditional 
weakness  of  a  coalition.  Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  that  it 
never  betrayed  a  trace  of  its  dual  origin.  When  it  broke  up 
it  did  not  break  at  the  joint. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   EAST   A-CALLING 
1852-1858 

AFTER  almost  half  a  century  of  calm,  storms  now  broke  upon 
England  from  the  East :  first  the  Crimean  War,  then  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Conflict  in  the  East  began  with  a  dispute 
between  Greek  and  Latin  Christians  as  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem.  Russia,  as  was  natural 
and  usual,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  Greeks ;  France, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  old  treaty,  supported  the 
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claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Neither  power  showed  any 
reluctance  to  quarrel.  The  Tsar,  head  of  the  absolutist 
empire  of  the  East,  distrusted  Napoleon  III,  the  upstart 
and  professedly  liberal  Emperor  of  the  West.  Napoleon  dis- 
liked the  Tsar's  manners,  and  Nicholas  hated  Napoleon's 
universal  suffrage.  The  Tsar  snatched  at  an  opportunity  of 
reasserting  his  protectorship  of  the  Greek  Christians  in 
Turkey ;  Napoleon  welcomed  the  occasion  to  conciliate  the 
more  religious  of  his  subjects  by  posing  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church.  But  the  day  was  long  past  in  which  Europe 
could  be  loosed  from  its  moorings  to  do  battle  for  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  dispute  seemed  to  have  been  ended  by  a 
reasonable  compromise  when  the  Tsar  opened  a  European 
discussion  by  claiming  recognition  as  the  official  guardian  of 
all  Greek  Christians  within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan. 
These  demands  were  resisted,  and  Russia  thereupon  attempted 
to  enforce  them.  In  July  1853  Russian  troops  hurriedly 
occupied  the  Danubian  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  in  November  the  Russian  navy  destroyed  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Sinope. 

The  integrity  of  Turkey  was  manifestly  in  danger,  and  its 
maintenance  was  regarded  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  British 
policy.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
against  Russia.  Distrust  of  Russian  aggression,  hatred  of 
Russian  absolutism,  the  bitter  memory  of  Hungarian  patriots 
crushed  by  Russian  arms,  combined  with  more  sordid 
anxieties  for  the  safety  of  British  capital  invested  in  Turkey 
to  make  war  popular.  The  ministry,  divided  and  uncertain, 
drifted  unsteadily  towards  it.  In  March  1854  England  and 
France  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Sultan,  and  openly 
declared  war  upon  Russia.  In  August  the  Russians  were 
driven  ont  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  were  occupied 
by  Austria  on  Turkey's  behalf,  and  in  September  the  French 
and  English  assumed  the  offensive  by  landing  in  the  Crimea, 
The  Allies  defeated  the  Russians  on  the  Alma  in  September, 
at  Balaclava  in  October,  and  at  Inkerman  in  November,  and 
then  settled  down  to  besiege  Sebastopol.  But  the  Russians 
showed  unexpected  powers  of  defence.  As  the  winter  wore 
on,  and  Sebastopol  did  not  fall,  the  allied  troops  suffered 
fearful  hardships  from  exposure  and  neglect.  Insufficient  or 
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improper  food,  inadequate  clothing  and  lack  of  medical  atten- 
tion proved  more  terrible  than  loss  in  battle. 

When  it  was  realised  in  England  that  men  were  dying  in 
the  Crimea  for  want  of  food  and  clothes  and  doctors,  the 
nation  turned  angrily  upon  the  government  and  demanded 
an  inquiry  into  the  mismanagement  which  made  such  horrors 
possible.  Eussell  rediscovered  an  early  talent  for  upsetting 
ministerial  coaches,  and  resigned  rather  than  oppose  a  public 
investigation.  Thus  weakened,  the  ministry  could  offer  only 
a  feeble  resistance  to  a  motion  for  inquiry,  was  heavily  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  resigned.  Derby  and 
Russell,  each  in  turn,  tried  to  form  a  ministry  and  failed. 
Neither  was  the  man  whom  the  nation  wanted.  "  The 
whole  country,"  as  Derby  frankly  confessed  to  the  Queen, 
"  cried  out  for  Lord  Palmerston  as  the  only  man  fit  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  success."  The  Queen  therefore  swallowed 
her  prejudices  and  accepted  Palmerston  as  Prime  Minister. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retain  the  Peelites,  Palmer- 
ston formed  a  ministry,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
Whigs,  and  on  the  whole  less  efficient  than  the  defeated 
administration  of  Aberdeen.  But  the  nation  was  satisfied 
and,  despite  Palrnerston's  failure  to  negotiate  a  peace  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  public  confidence  was  restored. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  dragged  wearily  on.  By 
the  summer  of  1855  the  Peelites,  liberated  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office,  joined  with  Cobden,  Bright,  and  others  of  the 
Manchester  school,  who  had  always  opposed  the  war,  and  who 
now  clamoured  for  peace.  In  September  Sebastopol  fell.  The 
war  went  on  a  little  longer,  but  the  Allies  were  tired  of  the 
struggle,  Russia  was  exhausted,  Palmerston's  old  enemy,  the 
Tsar  Nicholas,  was  dead,  and  the  new  Tsar,  Alexander  II, 
was  ready  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  In  March  1856  a 
congress  of  the  interested  powers  settled  the  terms  of  peace  at 
Paris.  The  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey 
was  recognised.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as  well  as  Servia, 
gained  complete  local  self-government  under  their  own  princes, 
subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  though  under  the 
guarantee,  not  of  Russia  alone,  but  of  all  the  powers.  This 
was  a  blow  to  Russian  prestige,  although,  at  the  same  time, 
not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  high  doctrines  as  to  the  terri- 
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torial  integrity  of  Turkey.  But  a  greater  humiliation  to  Russia 
was  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  closure  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  ships  of  war,  and  the  arrangement  that  both 
Russia  and  Turkey  should  agree  to  maintain  neither  arsenal 
nor  ship  of  war  on  the  Black  Sea.  Yet  it  was  a  blow  to  pride 
alone.  The  agreement  lasted  just  as  long  as  Russia  was  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  it,  and  no  longer.  So  far  as  the  Allies  were 
concerned  their  victory  was  barren.  If  anything  was  gained 
from  the  contest  by  anyone  it  was  gained  by  Italy.  Piedmont 
had  joined  France  and  England  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war, 
had  thereby  obtained  a  voice  in  the  congress  of  Europe,  and 
had  used  it  to  make  known  the  wrongs  of  Italy.  A  few  months 
later,  when  the  British  Foreign  Office  denounced  the  mis- 
government  of  Naples,  a  humbled  Russia  could  offer  no  more 
than  an  empty  protest  in  place  of  the  military  support  which 
she  might  otherwise  have  afforded  to  its  tyrannical  ruler. 

Before  England  had  recovered  from  the  strain  of  the  Crimean 
War  it  was  staggered  by  an  unexpected  shock  from  the  further 
East — the  Indian  Mutiny.  When  Dalhousie  left  Calcutta  in 
1856  he  had  brought  the  whole  of  India  under  the  British 
dominion.  As  ruler,  as  overlord,  or  as  an  ally  who  could  not 
be  gainsaid,  the  Company  was  supreme  from  Rangoon  to 
Karachi,  and  from  Cape  Cormorin  to  the  snows  of  Kashmir. 
All  India  seemed  peaceful  and  law-abiding,  and  in  1857 
Dalhousie's  successor,  Lord  Canning  (1856-62),  obtained  a 
new  pledge  of  its  security  by  coining  to  a  good  understanding 
with  its  one  dangerous  neighbour,  Dost  Mohammed,  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan.  But  beneath  the  apparent  calm  was  a  simmering 
discontent.  Dalhousie's  vigorous  policy  of  annexation  had 
alarmed  some  of  the  native  princes  who  were  in  "subsidiary," 
or  dependent,  alliance  with  us.  In  some  parts  of  India  the 
very  law  and  order  characteristic  of  British  rule  restricted  the 
liberty  and  took  away  the  livelihood  of  classes  which  for  genera- 
tions had  known  no  law  but  their  own  will,  and  had  preyed 
upon  the  community.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  Western 
ideas  and  inventions  had  been  too  rapid.  The  locomotive  and 
the  telegraph,  which  excited  prejudice  even  in  England,  brought 
an  added  shock  in  the  unchanging  East.  The  prohibition 
of  cruel  but  sanctified  customs  like  suttee  (widow-burning), 
coupled  with  the  activity  of  Christian  missionaries,  excited  fears 
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of  proselytism.  Moreover,  the  retreat  from  Cabul  and  the 
delays  of  the  Crimea  had  dimmed  the  faith  of  the  natives  in 
the  invincibility  of  British  arms,  and  given  new  currency  to  an 
old  prediction  that  the  British  rule  in  India  would  last  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  would  end  in  1857,  the  centenary  of 
Plassey. 

India  had  not  been,  and  could  not  have  been,  conquered 
solely  by  British  troops.  It  was  conquered,  as  it  was  held, 
mainly  by  the  native  or  Sepoy  army.  In  1857  for  every 
British  soldier  in  India  there  were  five  Sepoys.  Seeing  their 
superior  numbers,  and  flushed  with  their  successes  in  the  Sikh 
wars,  the  Sepoys  were  inflated  with  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  their  powers,  and  needed  little  to  spur  them  to  revolt. 
They  were  already  nursing  some  military  grievances  when  a 
frantic  movement  of  religious  terror  ran  through  the  army  on 
the  rumour  that  the  cartridges  of  the  new  Enfield  rifle  were  to 
be  smeared  with  pig's  grease,  polluting  to  the  Mohammedan, 
and  the  fat  of  the  cow,  sacred  to  the  Hindu, — a  diabolically 
ingenious  compound  which  seemed  to  attack  the  religion  of 
Sepoys  of  either  faith.  No  such  attack  was  intended,  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  contractors  who  supplied  the  army  were 
not  sufficiently  careful  or  properly  supervised.  In  May  1857 
the  Sepoys  mutinied  at  Meerut,  and  refused  the  cartridges. 
Revolt  spread  like  fire  throughout  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Ganges.  Delhi  was  captured.  Cawnpore  was  besieged,  its 
garrison  lured  out  by  the  promise  of  a  safe-conduct  and  foully 
massacred.  Lucknow  was  closely  invested  and  Henry  Lawrence 
was  killed.  By  July  the  whole  of  Oudh  and  of  the  North 
Western  Provinces  was  in  rebel  hands,  and  the  scene  of  fearful 
outrages  on  women  and  children  as  well  as  on  men.  But  there 
the  revolt  was  arrested.  It  was  not  a  national  rising  but  an  army 
mutiny.  Had  it  been  anything  more  it  must  have  succeeded. 
But  it  was  confined,  in  the  main,  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  native  princes  stood  by 
the  British.  Relief  was  organised  from  the  Punjab  by  John 
Lawrence,  and  from  Calcutta  by  the  Governor-General.  The 
unchristian  temper  of  Bowring,  the  friend  of  Bentham,  and 
author  of  the  hymn,  "  In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory,"  had 
involved  us  in  a  disgraceful  war  with  China,  and  troops  were 
already  on  the  way  to  it.  These  Canning  summoned  to  his 
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aid.  In  September  Delhi  was  recaptured  by  Nicholson,  and 
Lucknow  was  relieved  by  Havelock,  though  it  was  some 
months  before  peace  was  restored  to  India. 

From  the  English  in  India  and  at  home  there  went  up  a 
wild  cry  for  vengeance.  But  Canning  refused  to  "  govern  in 
anger."  He  dealt  out  stern  and  inflexible  justice,  but  he 
checked  any  retribution  that  would  make  India  "  ungovernable 
by  England."  Canning's  moderation  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  British  Empire  in  India  was  rebuilt.  But  the 
Mutiny  struck  the  knell  of  the  old  East  India  Company, 
through  which  India  had  hitherto  been  governed.  In  1858 
its  territories  and  powers  were  taken  over  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  royal  Viceroy. 

An  aggressive  Eastern  policy  costs  a  great  deal  of  money. 
But  fortunately  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War  Gladstone  had 
taken  the  second  step  in  the  great  financial  reorganisation  begun 
by  Peel.  He  removed  many  customs  duties  and  reduced  more, 
meeting  the  temporary  loss  mainly  by  a  renewal  of  the  income- 
tax,  which  he  promised  to  reduce  by  gradual  stages  and  to 
abolish  altogether  in  1860.  The  Crimean  War  shattered 
these  hopes.  Instead  of  being  taken  off,  the  income-tax  was 
doubled,  and  indirect  taxation  was  increased.  Thanks  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  revenue,  and  to  the  country's  in- 
dustrial prosperity,  it  was  possible  so  far  to  fulfil  Gladstone's 
heroic  design  of  paying  for  the  war  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
year  that  35  millions  of  the  77  millions  which  the  war  cost 
were  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  only  42  millions 
were  added  to  the  national  debt. 

The  effects  of  the  war  can  be  traced  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  finance.  Something  of  its  ugly  passion  surges  through 
Maud :  and  perhaps  something  of  the  bellicose  temper  over- 
flowed into  the  rasping  pages  of  the  new  Saturday  Review. 
But  the  literary  event  of  the  period  was  the  appearance,  in 
1857,  of  a  small  volume  of  placid,  domestic  stories,  George 
Eliot's  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  To  the  schoolboy  the  same 
year  had  an  interest,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Mutiny,  the 
publication  of  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  unrivalled  in  its 
kind.  Its  author,  Thomas  Hughes,  helped  in  1854  to  found 
the  Working  Men's  College,  where  Pre-Raphaelites  joined 
with  Christian  Socialists  as  teachers  and  leaders.  At  the 
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same  time  Newman  was  helping  to  mould  a  Catholic  University 
in  Dublin,  and  in  the  very  year  of  the  Mutiny  three  Uni- 
versities were  established  in  India.  The  history  of  religion 
in  these  years  began  with  an  unhappy  mistake  by  a  University 
College,  the  ejection  of  Maurice  from  his  Professorship  at 
King's  College,  London,  on  account  of  his  alleged  heresy ;  and  it 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  July  1858  with  the  joint  paper 
of  Wallace  and  Darwin  on  Natural  Selection,  which  threw 
the  theologians  into  quite  unnecessary  confusion,  but  which 
set  scientists  upon  new  lines  of  fruitful  investigation.  And 
the  qualities  of  a  religious  teacher  were  combined  with  those 
of  the  scientific  investigator  in  David  Livingstone  who,  in 
the  year  of  the  Mutiny,  was  exploring  the  Zambesi  from 
source  to  mouth. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   MAN    ON   THE    OMNIBUS 

1858-1867 

THE  Government  of  India   Bill   had   been   passed  during  a 
short  interlude  of  Tory  government,  for  in  1858,  from  March 
to  June,  Derby  and  Disraeli  once  again  held  office.     But  there 
was  scarcely  a  break  in  the  ascendency  of  Palmerston.     A 
Tory  minority  in  office  had  less  power  than  a  Tory  minority 
in  opposition.     Not   merely  was   the  India   Bill   framed   in 
accordance  with  Whig  resolutions,  but  the  Tories  were  also 
compelled,  in  violation  of  long  cherished  prejudices,  to  admit  j 
Jews  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  repeal  the  statute! 
which  excluded  from  parliament  all  who  were  not  qualified  by' 
the  possession  of  land.     Palmerston  quoted  with  gleeful  aptness 
the    sentence   passed   by   Voltaire    on   a    minister   who   had 
displeased  him :    "  I  won't   punish  him ;  I  won't  send  him 
to  prison ;  I  condemn  him  to  keep  his  place." 

Under  a  representative  system,  however,  power  could  not 
long  be  divorced  in  this  way  from  responsibility.  In  June 
Palmerston  returned  to  the  premiership,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  his  supremacy  was  unchallengeable.  The  Whig  party 
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was  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  dissensions  of  its  leaders. 
Palmerston  and  Russell  had  arrived  at  a  working  agreement, 
and  during  the  next  few  years  foreign  politics,  upon  which 
they  were  at  one,  outweighed  domestic  questions  upon  which 
they  differed.  Most  of  the  Peelites  were  drawn  finally  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Whigs,  and  sometimes  imposed  their  language 
upon  their  conquerors.  But  Palmerston  was,  for  practical 
purposes,  in  command  of  a  united  party.  Public  opinion 
would  scarcely  have  it  otherwise,  for  the  nation  gave 
Palmerston  unlimited  support,  and  the  will  of  the  party  had 
to  be  the  will  of  its  chief.  As  a  member  of  parliament  said 
neatly  in  1864,  Palmerston  and  the  ministry  were  engaged 
in  a  game  of  chuck-farthing  :  "  Heads  I  win  ;  tails  you  lose." 
When  it  was  "heads,"  Palmerston  had  the  credit;  when  it 
was  "tails,"  the  rest  of  the  ministry  had  to  take  the  blame. 
The  people  were  determined  that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
have  all  the  farthings,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  all  the 
kicks.  Down  to  Palmerston's  death  in  1865,  politics  were 
dominated  by  the  "bald-headed  gentleman  at  the  back  of 
the  omnibus,"  whom  it  was  the  Premier's  mission  in  life  to 
serve.  He  took  a  sympathetic  interest  in  Continental  struggles 
for  nationality  and  liberty;  so  did  Palmerston.  He  had  no 
desire  for  reform  at  home ;  neither  had  Palmerston.  As 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  already  pledged  to  some  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform  a  modest  bill  was  half-heartedly 
introduced  in  1860,  but  it  "scarcely  excited  as  much  interest 
as  a  Turnpike  Trust  Bill."  It  died  in  infancy,  unregretted, 
and  Palmerston  was  untroubled  by  its  ghost. 

Foreign  affairs  absorbed  public  attention.  The  progress  of 
Italy  towards  independence,  unity,  and  liberty  was  followed  in 
England  with  eager  enthusiasm.  The  weight  of  England's  influ- 
ence was  cast  on  the  side  of  Italy,  and  Mazzini,  Cavour,  and 
Garibaldi  became  English  heroes.  Opinion  was  less  unanimous 
on  the  Civil  War  which  broke  out  in  1861  between  the 
Southern  and  Northern  States  of  the  American  Union.  The 
Southerners,  slave-owners  but  free-traders,  claimed  the  right 
to  secede  from  a  Union  which  the  free-soil  but  protectionist 
Northerners  seemed  bound  to  dominate,  and  the  Northerners 
resisted  the  claim.  Some  Englishmen  thought  that  the  war 
was  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  each  state  to  determine  its 
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own  government ;  others  thought  that  it  would  be  "  better  for 
us  "  if  the  power  of  the  federation  were  divided ;  others  looked 
upon  the  war  as  a  noble  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave ;  others,  again,  may  have  supported  the  Southerners  as 
the  true  believers  in  fiscal  orthodoxy.  These  differences  of 
opinion  are  curiously  illustrated  by  the  views  of  men  like 
Bright  and  Gladstone.  Bright  unsparingly  condemned  the 
leaders  of  revolt  who  proposed  "  that  over  a  territory  forty 
times  as  large  as  England  the  blight  and  curse  of  slavery" 
should  be  "for  ever  perpetuated."  Gladstone  sympathised 
with  the  South,  and  declared  that  its  President,  Jefferson 
Davis,  had  made  a  nation.  The  North  was  surprised  and 
enraged  by  English  sympathy  for  the  South,  which  England 
had  early  recognised  as  entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  independent 
state,  and  much  indignation  was  aroused  in  England  through 
the  seizure,  by  a  Northern  naval  officer,  of  two  Southern 
envoys,  who  were  crossing  to  Europe  on  an  English  ship. 
They  were  at  once  released,  but  the  memory  rankled.  Un- 
fortunately the  English  government  exasperated  the  North 
by  allowing  the  cruiser  Alabama  to  sail  from  the  Mersey, 
though  it  was  known  that  it  would  become  a  Southern 
privateer.  As  the  Alabama  burnt  seventy  Northern  mer- 
chantmen before  it  was  itself  destroyed,  its  escape  caused  great 
ill-feeling,  and  an  English  man  of  letters,  who  confined  him- 
self, as  a  rule,  to  bloodless  battles  with  error  and  the  Alps, 
did  not  express  himself  too  violently  when  he  said  that  he 
would  be  heartily  glad  "if  Laird  could  be  hanged  on  a  tree 
for  getting  two  great  nations  into  a  quarrel  to  sell  his  ships." 
England  had  ultimately  (1872)  to  pay  nearly  three  and  a 
quarter  millions  to  the  United  States  as  compensation  for  the 
depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  two  other  vessels — the 
Florida  and  the  Shenandoah — a  heavy  penalty  for  the  specula- 
tions of  a  private  citizen,  though  less  serious  than  the  pro- 
vocation of  two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
whose  mutual  hostility  was  little  abated  even  by  the  successful 
completion  in  1866  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  which  "moored  the 
New  World  close  alongside  the  Old." 

The  most  direct  effect  of  the  Civil  War  upon  England  was 
the  Lancashire  cotton  famine.  Cotton  then  came  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Southern  States,  and  whilst  they  were 
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in  the  grip  of  the  war  their  crops  were  neglected  and  their 
exports  were  interrupted.  Palmerston  had  foreseen  the 
disaster,  and  had  urged  the  manufacturers  to  organise  supplies 
from  other  sources.  The  manufacturers,  like  the  people  "  who 
held  out  their  dishes  and  prayed  that  it  might  rain  plum- 
puddings,"  did  not  stir,  but  trusted  to  Providence,  and  when  the 
American  supply  of  cotton  was  exhausted  the  looms  stopped. 
Cotton  was  gradually  obtained  from  other  sources,  but  the 
quality  was  poor,  and  when  a  minister  prayed  for  more  cotton 
it  is  said  that  a  harassed  operative  added  the  rider,  "  0 
Lord,  but  not  Surats."  Great  distress  was  felt  by  the 
cotton  operatives  throughout  Lancashire.  The  Poor  Law  had 
to  be  relaxed ;  the  Exchequer  granted  a  million  and  a  half  in 
loans  for  relief  works ;  and  funds  to  aid  the  distressed  were 
raised  by  public  subscription.  But  these  palliatives  could 
not  save  the  operatives  from  hardship  and  want.  It  is  to 
their  credit  that,  amidst  all  the  miseries  which  the  war 
entailed,  they  remained  sturdy  supporters  of  the  North. 

It  was  not  in  Lancashire  alone  that  the  war  had  serious 
consequences.  In  Ireland  its  influence  was  powerful,  though 
less  direct.  For  years  Irishmen  had  been  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  in  thousands.  Many  of  them  had  fought  in 
the  American  armies.  But  though  they  had  become  Ameri- 
cans they  had  not  ceased  to  be  Irishmen ;  instead  of  forgetting 
their  grievances  they  nursed  them  in  exile,  and  planned  the 
emancipation  of  Ireland  from  the  English  yoke.  There  had 
long  existed  in  Ireland  a  subterranean  movement  for  indepen- 
dence, and  about  1858  a  powerful  secret  society  called  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  had  been  formed  to  promote  it.  After 
the  war  American-Irish  soldiers  joined  the  Fenian  organisa- 
tion, and  both  by  their  energy  and  military  knowledge  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  movement.  Irishmen  were  drilled  on 
the  country  hillsides,  and  a  Fenian  newspaper,  called  the 
Irish  People,  declared  in  1865  that  the  object  of  the 
Brotherhood  was  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Empire.  Its 
leaders  were  arrested,  and  some  were  convicted.  But  next 
year  a  body  of  American  Fenians  invaded  Canada  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  Ireland  there  were  several  brushes  with 
the  police,  which  excited  alarm  in  England.  In  1867  the 
panic  was  increased  by  fresh  attempts  to  raise  a  rebellion  in 
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Ireland,  by  the  rescue  of  Fenian  prisoners  in  Manchester,  and 
by  an  attempt  to  rescue  others  from  Clerkenwell  prison,  where 
part  of  the  prison  wall  was  blown  up  with  a  bomb.  Three 
Fenians  were  hanged  for  killing  a  policeman  in  the  Manchester 
affray,  and  a  fourth  for  his  share  in  the  attack  on  Clerkenwell 
prison.  But  the  failure  of  Feuianism  did  not  completely  allay 
the  general  terror,  and  it  was  not  until  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  enabled  the  government  to 
arrest  Fenians  wholesale  on  mere  suspicion  that  sober  citizens 
thought  their  lives  secure.  Fenianism  as  Fenianism  was  a 
failure,  and  speedily  died  down.  But  individual  Fenians  were 
the  organisers  of  victory  in  many  a  political  campaign  during 
the  next  few  years,  and  became  the  strength  of  the  Home 
Rule  party. 

Hunger  in  Lancashire,  and  Fenianism  in  Ireland,  must  not, 
however,  obscure  the  fact  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  period 
was  one  of  great  prosperity.  Expanding  trade,  rising  prices, 
and  increasing  wages  made  the  country  as  a  whole  rich  and 
contented,  though,  owing  to  the  general  tendency  of  wages  to 
lag  behind  prices,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  working- 
classes  received  their  fair  share  of  the  country's  growing  wealth. 
Bounding  trade  and  rising  incomes  enabled  Gladstone  to  take 
the  third  great  step  in  the  free-trade  policy  inaugurated  by 
Peel.  With  Cobden's  help  he  negotiated  a  Commercial  Treaty 
with  Napoleon  III  (1860),  by  which  England  and  France 
agreed  to  a  sweeping  reduction  of  duties  on  each  side.  But 
he  went  much  further  than  the  Commercial  Treaty,  and  by 
the  budget  of  1860  he  removed  all  but  48  of  the  419  duties 
which  had  survived  the  previous  simplifications  of  the  tariff. 
To  pay  for  this,  he  obtained  new  revenue  from  the  hop  and 
malt  tax,  from  an  additional  penny  on  the  income-tax,  and 
from  various  readjustments  of  existing  taxes  which  were 
profitable  to  the  Exchequer,  but  which  were  mostly,  from  their 
greater  convenience  and  better  incidence,  an  actual  relief  to 
the  tax-payer.  He  had  proposed  also  to  abolish  the  duty  on 
paper,  which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  producers  of  newspapers 
and  cheap  literature,  and  amounted,  indeed,  to  a  "tax  on 
knowledge,"  but  he  bad  been  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  1861  the  provision  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  was 
embodied  in  the  budget,  which  included  the  remission  of  the 
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additional  penny  on  the  income-tax,  and  was  therefore  too 
popular  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject.  The  abolition  of 
the  paper  duty  involved  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  about 
XI, 000,000  a  year,  but  rising  receipts,  coupled  with  economy 
in  expenditure,  which  was  nearly  four  millions  less  in  1866 
than  it  had  been  in  1862,  enabled  Gladstone  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  taxation  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  income-tax  was  reduced  to  fourpence  by  1865,  the  sugar 
tax  was  reduced  one  third,  and  the  tea  duty  which  at  first 
was  Is.  5d.  a  pound  was  in  the  end  reduced  to  sixpence. 
Half  a  dozen  minor  reductions  brought  the  total  remissions  of 
taxation  during  these  years  up  to  £13,000,000,  and  the 
consequent  popularity  of  Gladstonian  finance  became  a  main- 
stay of  the  ministry. 

The  rigid  economy  which  made  these  results  possible  had  its 
evil  side.  It  made  people  too  ready  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
cases  in  which  it  is  cheaper  to  spend  money  than  to  save 
it.  This  was  particularly  true  of  popular  education.  Grants 
had  been  gradually  liberalised  since  education  had  first  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  state,  and  in 
1859  had  risen  to  the  total,  considered  alarming,  of  £836,000, 
but  a  commission  of  inquiry  reported  in  1861  that  the  results 
were  unsatisfactory.  Elementary  education  had  increased,  as  to 
quantity,  but  was  bad  as  to  quality.  Not  one  child  in  four 
was  properly  taught.  A  third  of  the  children  under  instruction 
were  in  private  adventure  schools,  where  there  was  no  guarantee 
of  efficiency.  The  equipment  of  the  schools  was  scandalously 
inadequate — in  one  the  whole  apparatus  was  said  to  consist  of 
a  Bible  and  a  stick — and  the  only  encouraging  feature  in  the 
situation  was  that  an  increasing  number  of  children,  did 
actually  attend  a  school  of  some  sort.  Perhaps  Palmerston 
put  the  case  fairly  when  he  wrote  to  Gladstone  :  "  We  may 
not  have  Ijad  the  full  value  of  our  money,  but  we  have 
derived  great  advantage  from  the  outlay."  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  money  was  almost  wasted,  it  is  clear 
that  the  way  to  have  saved  it  would  have  been  to  have  spent 
more.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  responsible  for  the  educational 
policy  of  the  government,  and  Mr.  Lingen,  a  financial  martinet, 
who  was  nominally  his  subordinate  but  really  his  master, 
decided  otherwise.  Lowe  declared  that  if  education  could 
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not  be  efficient  it  should  at  least  be  cheap,  and  he  inaugurated 
the  system  of  "payment  by  results,"  the  results  being  calcu- 
lated on  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  "  the  three  R's."  In 
actual  working  the  system  was  slightly  modified,  but  whilst 
it  raised  the  schools  to  a  certain  minimum  standard  of  efficiency, 
and  reduced  the  expenditure  on  education,  both  effects  were 
temporary.  Teaching  was  narrowed  to  the  grant-earning 
subjects  in  good  schools  as  well  as  in  poor  ones,  the  children 
were  mesmerised  into  a  parrot-like  but  examinable  competence 
in  the  sacred  subjects,  which  soon  sent  the  expenditure  up  to 
its  old  figure,  teacher  and  scholar  alike  were  driven  along  "the 
path  of  mechanical  obedience,"  and  there  was  created  the  evil 
tradition  of  a  divorce  between  "practical  teaching"  and  true 
education  which  has  not  yet  been  completely  eradicated  from 
the  elementary  school.  The  same  worship  of  "useful" 
knowledge  vitiated  Herbert  Spencer's  Education,  Intellectual, 
Physical,  and  Moral  (1861),  which  nevertheless  served  a 
good  purpose  in  weakening  the  tradition  which  made  Greek 
and  Latin  the  only  gates  to  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  years  of  the  "  Palinerstonian  truce  "  in  politics  were 
years  of  vigorous  scientific  and  religious  controversy.  They 
were  the  years  of  acutest  conflict  on  The  Origin  of  Species — 
beginning  with  the  famous  dialectical  duel  between  Huxley 
and  Wilberforce — and  of  less  intelligible  battles  over  Essays 
and  Reviews,  and  Bishop  Colenso's  opinions  on  the  Pentateuch. 
A  French  work,  Kenan's  Life  of  Jestis,  caused  even  greater 
anxiety  to  many  religious  minds,  and  one  famous  historian 
stole  a  copy  of  it  from  another  famous  historian,  his  fellow- 
traveller  in  a  railway  carriage,  in  order  to  save  a  sensitive 
mind  from  the  disturbance  of  reading  it.  A  feast  in  literature 
more  than  compensated,  too,  for  the  fast  in  politics,  for 
Meredith,  Swinburne,  and  George  Eliot  were  writing  at  their 
best,  and  Matthew  Arnold  was  establishing  himself  as  a 
pontiff  in  criticism.  In  art  a  new  impetus  came  from 
Whistler,  whilst  William  Morris  began  to  civilise  the  decora- 
tion of  the  home.  His  interest  in  the  artistic  crafts  gradually 
led  him  to  seek  a  reform  of  the  social  conditions  which  seemed 
to  be  stifling  the  good  taste  of  the  people,  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  individualism  which  had  satisfied  the 
middle  classes  for  a  generation  received  their  highest  expression 
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in  John  Stuart  Mill's  writings  on  political  science,  Morris  and 
Ruskin  were  feeling  their  way  to  an  attack  on  the  economic 
and  political  theories  of  the  individualists. 

The  year  1865,  which  has  frequently  been  taken  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  an  ebb  in  the  tide  of  individualism  and 
laissez-faire,  was  also  the  year  of  Palmerston's  death.  A 
magical  change  came  over  the  political  situation.  Parliamen- 
tary reform  became  the  order  of  the  day.  John  Russell,  who 
succeeded  Palmerston  as  Prime  Minister,  was  ready  to  satisfy 
a  demand  which  his  predecessor  had  done  everything,  short 
of  open  and  uncompromising  resistance,  to  avoid.  Moreover, 
whilst  accredited  politicians  had  been  marking  time,  the 
working-classes  had  been  marching  ahead.  Under  a  group 
of  leaders,  collectively  the  ablest  they  have  ever  had,  Allan 
and  Applegarth,  Odger,  Guile  and  Coulson,  Campbell  and 
Macdonald,  they  were  hoarding  their  funds,  and  seeking  to 
improve  their  position  by  parliamentary  action,  rather  than 
by  strikes.  Some  of  the  more  highly  skilled  and  better  paid 
workers  had  by  now  acquired  the  ten-pound  franchise,  and  in 
order  to  enforce  their  demands  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  working-classes,  were  eager  to 
obtain  the  vote  for  their  fellow  artisans.  This  was  the  more 
necessary  as  the  trade  unions  were  approaching  the  great 
crisis  of  their  history.  By  senseless  violence  some  of  the 
smaller  unions,  particularly  in  the  Sheffield  district,  had  out- 
raged public  opinion,  and  given  the  employers  a  handle  against 
trade  unionism  as  a  whole.  The  great  unions,  on  their  side, 
with  their  immense  accumulations  of  benefit  funds,  discovered 
that  the  law  afforded  them  no  protection  against  dishonesty 
in  the  officials  to  whom  they  entrusted  their  money.  Thus 
both  employers  and  employed,  though  for  widely  different 
reasons,  demanded  a  change  in  the  law  relating  to  trade  unions. 
Before  a  Royal  Commission  the  greater  unions  had  eventually 
no  difficulty  in  defending  themselves,  but  it  was  plain  that 
the  law  would  have  to  be  revised,  and  that  adequate  parlia- 
mentary pressure  could  never  be  exerted  unless  trade  unionists 
as  a  whole  were  admitted  to  the  franchise. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  had  failed  to  realise  the  hopes  of 
its  most  sanguine  advocates,  partly  because  the  franchise  which 
it  imposed  was  too  restricted,  partly  because  the  moral  surgery 
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of  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  rid 
the  electoral  habits  of  every  vicious  taint.  In  1837,  indeed, 
Disraeli  declared  that  "  the  stain  of  borough-mongering  had 
only  assumed  a  deeper  and  darker  hue";  in  the  same  year 
W.  E.  Forster  described  a  Norwich  election  which  was  en- 
livened by  bludgeon  fighting,  whilst  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories 
were  ashamed  to  poll  drunken  men;  a  few  months  later 
Dickens  wrote  his  famous  account  of  the  Eatauswill  Election  ; 
and  conditions  had  changed  but  little  in  1866  when  George 
Eliot  described  the  election  for  North  Loamshire.  No  doubt, 
treating  and  bribery  were  made  easy  by  a  franchise  so  re- 
stricted that  only  one  adult  male  in  six  was  entitled  to  vote. 
A  redistribution  of  seats  was  also  needed,  for  the  population, 
which  had  increased  over  forty  per  cent,  in  thirty  years,  had 
not  grown  evenly.  Places  like  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  had 
doubled  their  population  since  the  Reform  Act,  yet  Totnes, 
with  a  population  of  four  thousand,  still  returned  two  members 
to  parliament,  like  Liverpool  where  the  population  was  well 
over  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  In  Great  Britain, 
taxation  and  representation  have  never  gone  together,  except 
perhaps  by  accident,  but  we  have  always  liked  to  pretend 
that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  some  correspondence  between 
them.  Yet  growing  towns,  which  paid  an  increasing  share  of 
the  revenue,  were  by  their  very  growth  reducing  their  own 
representation  as  compared  with  that  of  the  stationary  or 
backward  districts.  A  reform  was  manifestly  overdue. 

In  1866,  therefore,  Gladstone  introduced  a  Reform  Bill, 
proposing  a  <£7  rental  qualification  in  towns,  and  a  £14  rental 
qualification  in  counties.  This  moderate  measure,  defended 
by  Gladstone  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  enfranchise  many 
working-men,  was  bitterly  opposed  from  his  own  side  by  two 
disappointed  ex-ministers — Horsman,  once  a  fox-hunting  Chief 
Secretary,  and  Robert  Lowe,  formerly  an  Oxford  coach,  once 
a  colonial  statesman,  more  recently  the  political  father  of 
"  payment  by  results,"  a  man  with  a  brilliant  intellect  and  an 
abominable  temper,  who  was  pre-determined  to  wreck  the 
government  on  the  first  opportunity.  These  two  men  found 
their  chief  antagonist  not  in  Gladstone,  but  in  John  Bright, 
"the  pugnacious  Quaker,"  to  whom  it  seemed  not  merely 
unjust  but  stupid  that,  whilst  an  Englishman  who  went  to 
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Australia,  to  the  Cape,  or  to  "the  nascent  empires  of  the 
New  World"  could  vote,  his  right  should  be  denied  to  him 
"in  his  own  country,  on  his  own  soil  .  .  .  the  very  soil 
which  he  had  enriched  with  his  labour  and  with  the  sweat  of 
his  brow."  Fiercely  he  turned  upon  Lowe  and  Horsman,  the 
creators  of  a  political  Cave  of  Adullam,  where  they  gathered 
unto  them  everyone  that  was  discontented  and  everyone  that 
was  in  political  distress. 

But  it  is  no  solace  to  displaced  politicians  to  be  branded 
with  a  nickname.  The  Adullamites,  who  believed  that  an 
enlarged  franchise  would  mean  a  deformed  electorate,  stiffened 
the  opposition  to  reform.  An  amendment  narrowing  the  pro- 
posed franchise  by  basing  it  upon  the  rateable  value  instead 
of  the  rent  was  carried  against  the  government.  As  a  dwelling- 
house  is  commonly  assessed  to  the  rates  at  less  than  its  annual 
rent,  this  was  equivalent  to  raising  the  rent  which  would  entitle 
a  householder  to  vote,  and  Russell  promptly  resigned.  Once 
again  Derby  and  Disraeli  accepted  office  with  a  weak  ministry 
and  a  following  numerically  feeble.  They  had  no  prospect  of 
legislating  in  accordance  with  the  avowed  principles  of  their 
party,  and  they  had  scarcely  entered  office  when  the  country 
showed  unmistakably  that  it  would  insist  upon  reform. 
Waverers  were  converted  when  they  saw  how  the  bill  had 
been  destroyed,  and  trade  unionists  were  realising  that  to  them 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  had  become  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Bright  roused  the  country  by  a  great  oratorical 
campaign,  and  Gladstone,  although  he  disliked  Bright's  speeches, 
was  himself  quickened  by  failure  into  a  bolder  defence  of  his 
measure.  "We  have  passed  the  Rubicon,"  he  said,  "we  have 
broken  the  bridges,  and  burned  the  boats  behind  us." 

Quickly  the  new  ministers  realised  that  they  could  no  longer 
oppose  the  reform  which  they  had  made  their  way  to  office  by 
resisting.  Disraeli  declared  "  that  parliamentary  reform  should 
no  longer  be  a  question  which  should  decide  the  fate  of 
ministers."  Disraeli  and  Derby  were  in  the  unhappy  position 
of  agreeing  much  better  with  their  enemies  than  with  their 
friends,  since  they  were  not  really  hostile  to  reform,  and  after 
two  fruitless  attempts  to  carry  a  moderate  measure,  on  the 
18th  March  1867,  Disraeli  introduced  a  bill  much  more 
generous  than  the  one  his  party  had  helped  to  wreck  in  1866. 
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The  new  bill  was  riddled  by  the  attacks  of  its  opponents,  who 
made  short  work  of  Disraeli's  attempt  to  save  some  of  their 
voting  strength  for  the  old  electors  by  granting,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  votes,  "lateral"  franchises  for  thrift,  education, 
and  the  payment  of  direct  taxation.  The  measure  was  so 
completely  remodelled  by  Bright  and  Gladstone  that,  in  the 
end,  nothing  was  said  to  be  left  of  the  original  bill  but  the 
word  "whereas."  In  its  final  form  the  Act  gave  a  vote  to 
every  rate-paying  householder  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  counties 
to  every  householder  rated  at  .£12;  it  created  the  "lodger" 
franchise;  it  rearranged  the  constituencies  to  meet,  in  some 
degree,  the  changed  distribution  of  the  electorate.  The  older 
Tories  were  furious,  but  Derby  persuaded  the  House  of  Lords 
to  accept  the  transformed  bill.  "Don't  you  see,"  he  said 
privately  to  his  supporters,  "how  you  have  dished  the 
Whigs'?" 

We  had  shot  the  political  Niagara,  but  the  future  historian 
of  the  British  Empire  may  look  nearer  to  the  geographical 
Niagara  for  the  greatest  constitutional  achievement  of  the 
year  1867.  In  "responsible  government "  Durham  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  Canadian  peace  and  the  sound  doctrine 
of  colonial  policy,  but  the  second  part  of  his  plan,  the  Union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (Ontario  and  Quebec)  had  been 
less  successful.  Self-government  had  none  the  less  bred  a  race 
of  colonial  statesmen  capable  of  grappling  with  the  problem 
which  he  had  failed  to  solve.  The  actual  growth  of  the  United 
States,  the  prospective  development  of  Canada,  its  internal 
divisions  and  its  external  dangers,  forced  them  to  attempt  the 
reconciliation  of  Canadian  unity  with  provincial  diversity. 
They  found  the  solution  of  their  problem  in  a  combination  of 
provincial  autonomy  and  federal  government.  Quebec  and 
Ontario  once  again  became  separate  provinces.  Together  with 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  they  formed  the  Canadian 
Confederation,  the  first  of  the  three  interesting  and  completely 
different  experiments  in  federal  government  which  have  been, 
or  are  being,  made  within  the  borders  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  lessons  of  the  American  Civil  War  were  in  men's  minds. 
The  secession  of  the  South  was  held  to  have  demonstrated  the 
weakness  of  a  federal  constitution  in  which  the  component 
states  surrendered  insufficient  power  to  the  central  government. 
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111  Canada  it  was  resolved  that  the  central  government  should 
be  strong.  Instead,  therefore,  of  enumerating  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government,  and  leaving  the  residue  of  powers  to  the 
provinces,  the  whole  of  the  powers  of  the  provinces  were  con- 
sidered to  be  pooled,  so  to  say,  and  vested  in  the  federal 
government,  from  which  the  provinces  received  back  defined 
and  enumerated  powers,  leaving  the  undefined  but  important 
residue  to  a  strong  central  authority.  By  great  good  fortune, 
in  the  very  year  when,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
constitutional  era  in  England  and  the  Empire,  we  began  to 
apply  new  and  untried  machinery  to  the  solution  of  the  perennial 
difficulties  that  beset  a  nation  trying  to  rule  itself,  there 
appeared  a  brilliant  and  illuminating  analysis  of  the  actual 
working  of  our  government,  Walter  Bagehot's  English  Con- 
stitution. 


CHAPTER  VI 

IRELAND AND   INATTENTION 

1867-1874 

THE  Reform  Act  of  1867  marks  a  metamorphosis  of  parties. 
Whigs  passed  into  Liberals,  and  Conservatives  learnt  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  temper  of  the  new  electorate,  although 
for  a  long  time  both  bore  traces  of  the  shell  from  which  they 
had  broken.  This  transformation  of  parties  synchronised 
with  a  change  of  leaders.  In  1867  Russell  handed  the  reins 
to  Gladstone,  and  in  February  1868,  Disraeli  became  Prime 
Minister  in  place  of  Derby.  The  immediate  consequences 
were  unexpected.  Whilst  Gladstone  had  to  contend,  during 
his  first  months  of  successful  leadership,  with  a  fractious  and 
disloyal  party,  Disraeli,  the  stop-gap  leader  of  the  Protec- 
tionists, having  stopped  the  gap  for  twenty  years,  triumphed 
over  mistrust  and  entered  at  last  into  the  reward  of  his 
labours  as  the  leader  of  a  party  whose  admiration  for  the 
Prime  Minister  seemed  only  to  be  quickened  by  his  successive 
humiliations.  With  the  utmost  skill  Disraeli  was  "educat- 
ing "  his  party,  but  with  few  and  temporary  exceptions  the 
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members  of  it  took  kindly  to  instruction.  They  swallowed 
even  the  sharp  medicine  of  the  Reform  Act  as  meekly  as  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Squeers  took  the  regular  dose  of  brimstone  and 
treacle  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  Dotheboys  Hall.  It  was  Disraeli's  boast  that  he 
was  a  better  man  than  Peel,  for  whereas  Peel  abolished  the 
Corn  Laws  and  broke  his  party,  Disraeli  could  claim  that  he 
had  passed  the  Reform  Act  and  strengthened  his. 

But  as  the  sagacious  Bagshot  observes,  "when  a  political 
party  sells  its  soul,  it  never  gets  paid.  The  operation  of 
dishing  the  Whigs  has  always  been  fatal  to  the  Tory  Party." 
Gradually  Gladstone  rallied  his  men  for  a  campaign  in  favour 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Irish  land  laws  and  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church.  The  objects  of  his  attack  were 
well  chosen.  It  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  a 
commission  of  Irish  landlords,  appointed  by  a  Tory  govern- 
ment, had  reported  in  favour  of  the  extension  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland  of  the  Ulster  custom  of  tenant-right.  But  little 
had  been  done,  since  then,  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  cultivator, 
and  that  little  had  been  wrong.  Again,  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Ireland  was  a  great  and  venerable  corporation,  enjoying 
vast  revenues,  but  for  every  Irishman  who  sought  its  spiritual 
comforts  seven  denied  its  authority.  It  was  denounced  on 
all  hands ;  by  an  Irishman  as  the  badge  of  slavery ;  by  a 
Scotsman  as  an  obstacle  to  Protestantism ;  by  an  Englishman 
as  cursed  with  barrenness  and  meet  to  be  cut  down.  Femamsm 
had  aroused  public  interest  in  Irish  affairs,  and  had  convinced 
observant  spectators  that  all  could  not  be  well  where  the 
Fenian  leaders  found  ready  for  their  purpose  so  much  of  the 
raw  material  of  revolt.  When,  therefore,  Gladstone  fastened 
upon  the  Church  Establishment  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Irish 
discontent,  he  met  with  only  a  half-hearted  and  deprecatory 
opposition  from  the  ministry,  and  his  resolutions  in  favour  of 
disestablishment  were  carried  by  large  majorities.  Disraeli 
appealed  to  the  country  in  November  1868,  met  with  a  crushing 
defeat,  and  resigned  without  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  par- 
liament. The  elections  sounded  the  knell  of  the  Irish  Church 
as  a  privileged  corporation,  but  at  the  same  time  they  showed 
either  that  in  politics  there  is  no  gratitude,  or  that  it  was  not 
Disraeli  to  whom  the  new  electors  felt  grateful  for  their  votes. 
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By  resigning  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  Disraeli  had, 
indeed,  admitted  that  the  voice  of  the  electors  called  Glad- 
stone to  power,  and  had  recognised  in  a  new  and  startling 
manner  that  the  call  of  the  electorate  was  decisive.  The 
cabinet  now  formed  by  Gladstone  showed,  too,  that  the  old 
Whig  tradition  had  broken  down,  and  that  the  newer  and  more 
vigorous  forces  of  his  party  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Russell 
came  of  a  great  patrician  family,  rooted  in  the  origins  of 
Whiggism  itself;  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant,  the  disciple  of  Canning,  the  pupil  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  a  master  of  finance  who  could  inspire  in  Manchester  and 
Lombard  Street  a  confidence  which  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial classes  had  never  accorded  to  the  old  Whigs.  In  his 
cabinet,  side  by  side  with  Granville  and  Hartington,  sprung 
from  historic  Whig  families,  there  sat  Hatherley,  the  son  of  a 
fishmonger,  Bright,  a  manufacturer,  and  Lowe  and  Childers, 
who  had  served  their  political  apprenticeship  in  self-governing 
colonies.  New  sap  was  rising  in  the  old  tree. 

Gladstone  at  once  grappled  with  the  Irish  question.  In 
March  1869  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  English  Church  in  Ireland.  The  bill 
was  denounced  by  its  opponents  as  a  combination  of  sacrilege 
and  robbery,  but  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  large  majorities.  The  House  of  Lords  attempted  to  stay 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  but  after  a  wrangle  between  the  two 
Houses  the  bill  was  enacted  in  a  form  which  left  to  the 
disestablished  Church  about  eleven  of  the  nineteen  million 
pounds  at  which  the  revenues  of  the  Establishment  were 
valued,  preserved  the  life-interests  of  existing  officials  and 
incumbents,  and  devoted  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  relief 
of  "  unavoidable  suffering."  The  fears  of  the  Tories  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Liberals  were  alike  disappointed.  Not  ruin 
but  prosperity  has  followed  the  disestablished  Church.  The 
abolition  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  has  not  brought  peace  to 
Ireland.  Neither  has  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  which  extended 
the  principle  of  tenant-right  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  giving 
the  tenant  compensation  for  eviction  and  for  the  improvement 
of  his  holding.  The  bill  did  not  pass  without  heated 
opposition  from  the  House  of  Lords,  where  tenant-right 
seemed  to  spell  landlord-wrong,  but  in  truth  the  weakness 
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of  the  measure  was  not  that  it  went  too  far  but  that  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  The  scale  of  compensation  which  it 
set  up  invited  evasion,  and  as  a  tenant  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent  lost  his  right  to  compensation  altogether,  it 
was  easy  to  rack-rent  a  tenant  into  poverty  and  then  to 
evict  him  without  paying  a  penny  either  for  disturbance  or 
improvement.  The  Act  was,  therefore,  only  an  experiment, 
and  not  a  panacea  for  the  woes  of  Ireland. 

Whilst  Gladstone's  attention  was  absorbed  by  Irish 
questions,  others  laboured  upon  problems  which  he  was 
possibly  better  fitted  to  handle.  Of  these  the  most  important 
was  the  problem  of  popular  education.  "  I  believe,"  Lowe 
had  said,  when  the  Reform  Act  was  carried,  "it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  compel  our  future  masters  to  learn 
their  letters."  This  was  both  an  admission  and  a  prophecy. 
And  it  is  significant  that  in  1867  there  began  the  University 
Extension  movement — at  first  intended  to  carry  the  University 
to  the  working-class  student  who  could  not  go  to  the 
University.  But  the  business  of  the  government  was  with 
the  millions  of  the  rising  generation  against  whom  the  books 
of  science  and  letters  were  sealed  by  ignorance.  W.  E. 
Forster,  the  minister  charged  to  prepare  an  education  bill, 
hoped  to  "get  the  children  of  the  working-classes  out  of 
the  gutter  by  educating  them,"  and  wished,  first,  to  put  a 
good  school  within  the  reach  of  every  child ;  and,  second,  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  every  child  below  a  certain  age. 
The  bill  which  he  was  able  to  carry  did  not  completely 
fulfil  these  hopes.  He  did  not  succeed  in  making  attendance 
compulsory,  and  he  succeeded  only  partially  in  making  it 
free.  But  he  did  succeed  in  putting  a  school  within  the 
reach  of  every  child.  He  adopted  the  existing  system  so 
far  as  it  went,  helping  the  denominational  schools  with 
increased  grants  of  money;  where  voluntary  schools  were 
insufficient  or  non-existent  he  set  up  School  Boards,  popularly 
though  cumbrously  elected,  and  drawing  a  revenue  from  the 
rates,  to  provide  the  needed  schools.  Over  the  bill  there 
raged  a  battle  of  the  creeds.  "The  religious  difficulty" — 
the  bane  of  English  elementary  education — only  those  will 
minimise  who  are  resolved  to  find  it  easy.  The  compromise 
ultimately  arrived  at  excluded  denominational  instruction  from 
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Board  Schools,  and  permitted  parents  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  religious  instruction  in  any  school,  but  allowed 
School  Boards  to  grant  an  indirect  subsidy  to  voluntary 
schools  by  empowering  them  to  pay  the  fees  of  their  scholars 
when  the  parents  were  too  poor  to  do  so  themselves.  Yet 
this  compromise  satisfied  nobody.  The  denominationalists 
wanted  more  money,  and  the  champions  of  a  national  system 
wanted  more  control.  Both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  claimed  that  they  were  unfairly  treated,  for  the 
Act  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  denominationalism  to 
satisfy  the  Dissenter  without  going  far  enough  to  do  justice 
to  the  Catholic.  Still  the  Act  was,  as  is  too  often  forgotten, 
primarily  an  Education  Act.  As  such  it  was  a  success  and 
laid  the  foundations  on  which  a  more  generous  system  could 
afterwards  be  built. 

Although  Gladstone  had  entered  office  with  a  powerful 
cabinet  and  a  great  majority,  his  ministry  soon  began  to 
flounder.  His  Nonconformist  supporters  looked  upon  the 
Education  Act  as  a  great  betrayal.  He  made  enemies  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  abolishing  the  tests  which  excluded 
Dissenters  from  lay  fellowships  or  from  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Universities.  Childers,  though  an  able  and  well- 
meaning  man,  proved,  in  the  popular  judgment,  a  dismal 
failure  at  the  Admiralty.  Card  well  reorganised  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  army  with  masterly  skill,  but  he  abolished  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  commissions  to  the  bitter  annoyance  of 
influential  classes  of  society  whose  privileges  he  thereby 
retrenched.  Lowe  performed  some  dazzling  feats  of  financial 
legerdemain,  but  he  incurred  lasting  unpopularity  by  his 
luckless  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  put  a  tax  on  matches. 
Powerful  vested  interests  were  challenged  by  Brace's  Licensing 
Act.  When,  after  exasperating  delays,  an  Act  was  passed 
to  protect  the  funds  of  trade  unions  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  re-enactment  of  legal  restrictions  which  made  actions 
criminal  in  furtherance  of  a  labour  dispute  that  were  illegal 
in  no  other  circumstances,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  left 
the  employer  free  to  conspire  to  his  heart's  content  to  prevent 
an  obnoxious  trade  unionist  from  finding  work.  The  protests 
of  the  trade  unionists  were  ignored  by  the  government,  and 
the  exasperated  working-classes  took  their  revenge  at  the 
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next  election.  Not  even  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872  sufficed  to 
conciliate  them.  It  even  added  to  Gladstone's  difficulties,  for 
there  were  academic  Kadicals  who  thought  secret  voting  a 
badge  of  political  servitude. 

The  ministry  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  Disraeli  was 
already  sneering  at  the  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench  as 
a  range  of  extinct  volcanoes.  But  though  he  had  grown  bold 
enough  to  sneer  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  take  office. 
When  the  ministry  resigned,  after  being  defeated  on  a  bill  to 
give  Irish  Catholics  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  a  University 
education,  he  refused  to  form  a  government.  Gladstone 
resumed  office  and  struggled  on,  but  his  power  was  gone. 
The  only  great  measure  passed  after  his  return  was  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  Lord  Selborne's  masterpiece,  which 
at  last  unravelled  the  tangle  of  the  law-courts  and  made  their 
duties  and  powers  moderately  intelligible  to  common  men. 

Even  when  the  Prime  Minister  "extracted  the  brains 
from  below  the  gangway,"  and  reconstructed  the  government 
by  the  familiar  process  which  freshens  a  faded  ministry  and 
silences  too  candid  friends,  he  could  not  recover  public 
confidence.  Gladstone  himself  became  once  more  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  proposed  a  sweeping  revision  of  both 
direct  and  indirect  taxation — the  repeal  of  the  income-tax, 
the  abolition  of  the  sugar  duty,  and  an  increase  in  the  estate 
duties.  So  large  a  reduction  of  taxation  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  diminution  of  expenditure  to  which  neither  the 
Secretary  for  War  nor  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was 
willing  to  agree.  Faced  by  the  opposition  of  powerful 
colleagues,  harassed  by  petty  legal  difficulties  and  the  niggling 
complaints  of  nominal  followers,  Gladstone  cut  the  knot  by 
an  appeal  to  the  country.  But  the  proved  weaknesses  of  the 
ministry  were  many,  and  in  the  popular  mind  its  constructive 
achievements  did  not  bulk  large.  It  had  exasperated  the 
parson  and  the  brewer,  the  Orangeman  and  the  Trade  Unionist, 
without  conciliating  the  teetotaler,  the  Nonconformist,  or  the 
Radical.  The  electorate  refused  to  accept  Gladstone's  bribe 
of  cheap  sugar  and  no  income-tax.  He  encountered  a  smashing 
defeat  at  the  polls,  and  in  February  1874  the  cabinet  resigned 
— not  altogether  a  failure,  but  a  splendid  disappointment. 

To  some  people  an  event  more  interesting  than  anything 
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that  happened  in  parliament  was  the  passing  of  the  crinoline ; 
ladies  now  added  to  the  length  the  material  saved  from  the 
circumference  of  their  dresses.  Trailing  skirts  were  no  great 
inconvenience  when  croquet  was  still  fascinating  to  people 
under  forty,  and  well  managed,  they  were  gracefully  decorative 
on  the  lawn.  But  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  long  skirt 
appeared  about  the  same  time — the  bicycle.  It  was  still  an 
experiment,  and  not  yet  a  convenience ;  nor  could  it  be  adapted 
for  the  use  of  ladies,  until  the  high-wheeled  "  boneshaker " 
gave  place  to  the  "safety."  But  it  was  already  startling 
rustics  in  country  lanes,  and  Punch  gives  an  eerie  picture  of  a 
terrified  yokel  fleeing  in  the  dusk  from  the  apparition  of 
"  surnmut  riding  on  nowt."  Another  invention  of  the  period 
was  the  Remington  typewriter.  Both  bicycle  and  typewriter 
have  since  played  a  part  in  the  emancipation  of  women,  along; 
with  the  women's  colleges,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  which,, 
Newnham,  was  founded  at  Cambridge  in  1871  by  Miss  Clough. 
At  Oxford  the  election  of  Benjamin  Jowett  to  the  Mastership, 
of  Balliol  was  an  event  of  greater  significance  than  the  founda- 
tion of  Keble  College,  for  the  true  Oxford  Movement  had 
spent  its  force,  and  was  passing  into  a  ritualism  which  was  less, 
attractive  to  Newman  but  more  interesting  to  Punch.  The- 
religious  world  in  general  was  still  much  troubled  by  Darwin, 
who,  in  1871,  followed  up  the  Origin  of  Species  with  the 
Descent  of  Man.  Perhaps  their  unreasonable  dread  of 
science  accounts  for  the  eager  welcome  which  religious  people 
gave,  in  1873,  to  a  diversion  created  by  the  revivalists 
Sankey  and  Moody.  The  revival  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to 
pessimistic  and  moaning  complaint  about  the  irreligion  and  ma- 
terialism of  the  Age.  It  seemed  easier  to  combat  Darwin  and 
Huxley  with  bad  hymns  than  with  more  intelligent  theology. 
Bagehot,  indeed,  showed  that  Darwin  was  not  the  Great 
Beast  of  the  Revelation  by  using  his  doctrines  to  illuminate 
political  science  in  Physics  and  Politics.  The  materialism  of 
the  Age  was,  in  fact,  the  Age's  own  delusion.  To  disprove  its 
own  condemnation  of  itself  one  needs  only  to  turn  to  its, 
poetry — William  Morris's  Earthly  Paradise,  Browning's  Ring 
and  the  Book,  the  Poems  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Even  the 
Dissenter,  undeterred  by  the  painful  monotony  of  the  style, 
could  read  Matthew  Arnold's  accusation  that  he  lacked 
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"  sweetness  and  light "  with  an  eagerness  that  half  parried  the 
thrust  of  Culture  and  Anarchy.  And  in  many  a  man  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  history  of  his  country  was  excited 
for  the  first  time  by  the  vivid  and  swinging  narrative  of  John 
Richard  Green,  who  in  1874  published  his  Short  History  of 
the  English  People. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE   DISCOVERY   OF    IMPERIALISM 

1874-1880 

DISRAELI'S  hour  of  mastery  had  come  at  last.  But  it  had 
come  too  late,  for  he  was  seventy  years  old,  and  a  tired  man. 
"  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  very  old  and  very  worn  when  he  got 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,"  wrote  one  of  his  younger  followers  a 
few  years  later,  "  and  he  was  but  indifferently  served  by  some 
of  his  colleagues."  To  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party,  with 
whom  his  every  word  was  an  inspiration,  he  was  a  hero  to  be 
worshipped.  But  over  his  small  and  able  cabinet  his  sway 
ivas  much  less  absolute.  Salisbury  had  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  him  since  they  had  quarrelled  about  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867,  and  Carnarvon,  the  apostle  of  protection  and 
imperial  federation,  who  was  half  an  anticipation  of  the 
adventurous  Conservatism  of  1903,  and  half  a  survival  of 
reactionary  Toryism,  had  never  forgiven  his  leader  for  the 
humiliation  of  the  same  surrender. 

But  Disraeli  had  made  two  discoveries  :  he  had  discovered 
the  Conservative  working-man :  he  had  discovered  the  electoral 
value  of  imperial  sentiment.  The  Reform  Act  was  proving  to 
be  no  surrender  after  all,  for  the  new  electors  had  given  to  the 
Conservatives  a  measure  of  confidence  which  the  old  middle- 
class  electorate  had  withheld  from  them  since  the  fall  of  Peel. 
Disraeli  realised  that  he  owed  a  debt  to  the  artisan.  He 
redeemed  the  debt  by  legalising,  with  a  generosity  foreign  to 
Gladstonian  Liberalism,  the  freedom  of  trade-union  action  in 
industrial  disputes.  But  he  saw,  further,  that  the  Con- 
servatives, being  less  hampered  than  the  Liberals  by  the 
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lingering  traditions  of  individualism  and  laissez-faire,  could 
undertake  social  legislation  that  would  not  merely  be  fruitful 
in  itself,  but  would  enable  them  to  build  up  a  claim  to  the 
support  of  progressive  electors.  An  increase  of  state  interference, 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  growing  complexities  of  social 
organisation,  could  be  so  designed  as  to  attract,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  old-fashioned  Tory  who  had  never  ceased  to 
believe  in  paternal  government  and  the  progressive  artisan, 
sick  of  political  wrangles,  who  was  not  prepared  to  allow  a 
maxim  from  Bentham  to  stand  in  the  way  of  better  drains. 
In  1875,  for  example,  Richard  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary, 
carried  a  bill,  in  spite  of  denunciations  of  class  legislation 
from  an  academic  Radical  like  Henry  Fawcett,  to  empower 
corporations  to  demolish  insanitary  property  and  erect  work- 
men's dwellings ;  and  the  same  minister  codified  and  improved 
the  laws  relating  to  public  health.  At  the  instance  of  Samuel 
Plimsoll  a  neglected  class  of  workmen,  the  sailors  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  were  also  protected  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  against  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  sea  in  dangerously 
laden  ships. 

Intelligent  social  legislation  was  one  means  of  conciliating 
the  working-class  elector;  another  was  to  tickle  his  imperial 
pride.  Disraeli,  once  a  sceptic  about  colonies,  was  now  a 
convert  to  their  value,  and  so  far  as  he  had  had  a  "  cry  "  at 
the  general  election  it  had  been  a  vague  appeal  to  imperial 
sentiment.  Carnarvon  was  almost  a  fanatical  believer  in 
colonial  federation,  and  his  darling  project  was  the  union  of 
Briton  and  Boer  in  a  federal  South  Africa  under  the  British 
flag,  which  he  at  once  began  to  promote  by  a  semi-official 
propaganda.  But  his  utmost  persuasions  could  not  reconcile 
either  the  Cape  or  the  Transvaal  to  the  federal  idea.  The 
government  of  the  Transvaal  was  bankrupt  and  inefficient ;  the 
Boers  seemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger  from  the  Zulus,  with 
whom  they  were  at  daggers  drawn,  and  who  were  eager  to 
"wash  their  spears"  in  the  blood  of  the  whites.  If  the 
Zulus  succeeded  in  overrunning  the  Transvaal  they  would,  it 
was  thought,  be  a  menace  to  the  whole  white  population  of 
South  Africa.  As  the  Transvaal  had  not  the  military  strength 
to  resist  them  it  was  annexed  to  the  British  Crown  in  1877; 
after  the  usual  initial  disasters  the  Zulus  were  defeated  at 
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Ulundi  by  Chelmsford,  'and  ultimately  reduced  to  submission 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Whether  the  Boers  were  or  were 
not  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of  1877  is,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a  matter  of  controversy.  But  it  was  certainly 
followed  by  a  gathering  movement  for  independence,  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  description  of  the  annexation  "as  the 
invasion  of  a  free  people."  Wolseley  still  recommended  con- 
federation "  to  calm  the  sullen  anger  of  these  Dutchmen,"  and 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  carried  had  not  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Cape  Parliament  by  his 
excessive  anxiety  to  force  it  upon  them.  Even  federalism  lost 
its  saving  virtues  when  it  was  dictated  from  Downing  Street, 
and  the  union  of  South  Africa  was  postponed  for  thirty 
years. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Disraelian  imperialist  our  possession  of 
India  acquired  also  a  new  dignity  and  a  new  importance. 
Disraeli's  startling  purchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares  in  the 
Suez  Canal  was  a  strong  bid  for  command  of  the  Red  Sea 
route  to  India.  New  links,  binding  the  peoples  of  India  to 
the  Crown,  were  forged  by  the  ceremonial  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1875,  and  in  1877  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Queen  as  Empress  of  India.  Under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Lytton,  who  was  obsessed  by  the  dangers  of  the  Russian 
advance  in  Central  Asia,  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  British  influence  by  compelling  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  to  receive  a  British  resident.  The  Ameer,  in 
dread  of  Russia  and  England  alike — "an  earthen  pipkin 
between  two  iron  pots  " — refused,  Afghanistan  was  invaded, 
the  Ameer  was  deposed,  another  was  set  up  in  his  place,  the 
British  resident  was  accepted,  and  through  him  the  govern- 
ment of  India  assumed  control  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Afghanistan.  As  in  1839  our  success  was  delusive.  The 
new  Ameer  could  not  control  the  Afghans,  and  in  September 
1879  the  British  Minister,  with  every  member  of  his  mission, 
was  murdered.  Retribution  was  swift.  In  less  than  six 
weeks  Roberts  was  in  Cabul,  and  during  the  next  year  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  British  military  supremacy  on  the 
North  Western  Borders  of  India.  Yet  a  third  Ameer,  Abdur 
Rahman,  was  set  on  the  throne  of  Cabul,  and  proved,  at  last, 
the  strong,  independent,  yet  friendly  ruler  whose  presence  was 
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the  best  guarantee  against  the  Russian  peril  and  the  cheapest 
insurance  against  disturbances  on  the  Indian  border. 

Meantime  Russophobia  had  reappeared  in  its  European 
aspect.  The  Balkan  peoples  had  risen  against  the  Turk,  and 
Russia  took  up  the  cudgels  on  their  behalf.  England  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  story  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and 
Gladstone  talked  of  ejecting  the  Turk  from  Europe  bag  and 
baggage.  But  when  the  Russians  defeated  the  Turks  the 
country  was  soon  afire  with  the  old  Pahnerstonian  alarms. 
Although  Randolph  Churchill  maintained  that  "the  real  cry 
for  the  country"  was  "not  sympathy  with  Russia,  still  less 
witli  Turkey,  but  complete  freedom  for  Slav  and  Hellenic 
nationalities,"  the  view  was  unusual  on  his  own  side.  The 
Conservatives  distrusted  Russia,  and  Jingo  was  the  God  of 
their  worship.  But  the  war  fever  was  cooled  by  the  modera- 
tion of  Russia's  terms,  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
in  March  1878.  As  Britain,  France,  and  Austria  had  agreed 
in  1856  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  which  the 
treaty  violated,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  it  to  a  congress  of 
the  powers  at  Vienna.  Britain  argued  that  the  whole  of  the 
treaty  should  be  submitted;  Russia  that  the  powers  should 
discuss  only  those  clauses  which  affected  European  interests. 
Once  more  this  country  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  war, 
military  preparations  were  made  in  haste,  and  the  pacific 
Derby  was  replaced  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  Salisbury.  In 
June,  when  he  set  out  to  Berlin  with  Disraeli,  the  issue  still 
seemed  doubtful,  but  in  fact  he  had  in  his  pocket  secret 
treaties  with  Russia  and  Turkey  which  fixed  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  and  virtually  dictated  the  verdict  of  the  conference. 
To  Bulgaria  was  given  self-government  under  a  Christian 
prince,  with  considerable  though  not  excessive  territories;  to 
Eastern  Roumelia  Home  Rule,  under  a  Christian  governor; 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  placed  under  Austrian  adminis- 
tration; Montenegro  was  declared  independent  in  name  as 
well  as  in  fact;  the  independence  of  Servia  and  Roumania 
was  recognised;  and  all  that  Russia  obtained  was  a  small 
concession  of  territory  and  a  moderate  indemnity  in  money. 
The  Porte  promised  to  reform  its  government  of  Armenia 
under  the  supervision,  not  of  Russia  alone,  but  of  all  the 
powers.  Disraeli  claimed  that  he  brought  back  "  peace  with 
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honour,"  and  indeed  the  peace  released  eleven  million  people 
from  the  oppression  of  a  grinding  tyranny.  But  few  would 
now  deny  that  Russia  played  a  generous  part,  and  was  entitled 
not  to  the  suspicion  but  to  the  thanks  of  Europe. 

England  was  not  so  sure  as  it  had  been  four  years  before 
of  Disraeli's  imperial  mission.  Disraeli  himself,  rapidly  failing 
in  health,  sick  of  worry  and  tired  of  business,  had  retired  in 
1876  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  and  was  losing  something  of  his  old  grip  upon  his  party. 
Gladstone,  who  had  abandoned  the  Liberal  leadership  in 
1874,  had  been  replaced  by  Hartington,  who  was  Whiggish 
and  moderate.  His  selection  probably  marked  a  reaction  in 
the  Liberal  party  for  which  it  was  afterwards  to  pay  dearly, 
but  he  rallied  those  who  were  afraid  of  Disraeli's  adven- 
turous policy  until  indignation  against  Turks  and  Tories  drew 
Gladstone  from  his  retirement  to  denounce  them.  In  1879 
Gladstone  accepted  the  Liberal  candidature  for  Midlothian, 
and  began  the  famous  campaigns  in  which  he  presented  a 
terrific  indictment  against  the  government  and  overwhelmed 
the  electors  with  a  spate  of  oratory.  Not  words  merely  but 
facts  were  breaking  down  the  strength  of  the  ministerialists. 
Imperialism  had  been  expensive.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  begun  with  riches,  had  ended  in  want. 
The  development  of  the  grain-growing  provinces  of  the 
American  West,  and  a  series  of  wet  summers  and  bad  harvests 
at  home,  combined  in  the  Black  Year  of  1879  to  bring  British 
agriculture  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Ireland  was  seething  with 
discontent,  and  its  representatives  were  obstructing  the  parlia- 
mentary machine.  Never  since  1846  had  Great  Britain  faced 
so  black  a  prospect.  When  parliament  was  dissolved,  in 
March  1880,  the  electors  were,  therefore,  in  the  mood  to 
vote  for  any  change  rather  than  have  no  change  at  all.  The 
Liberals  won  a  sweeping  victory,  and  the  government  re- 
signed. 

The  ministry  had  scarcely  fulfilled  the  high  hopes  amidst 
which  it  had  entered  office,  but  it  has  been  abused  above  its 
merits.  It  has  been  denounced  for  its  Licensing  Act,  the 
brewers'  reward  for  electoral  support,  but,  in  fact,  the  publican 
found  to  his  dismay  that  Mr.  Cross  was  only  a  shade  more 
friendly  than  Mr.  Bruce.  Lord  Sandon's  Education  Act  had 
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grave  faults,  but  at  least  it  kept  sharp  children  at  school  till 
they  were  ten,  and  the  stupid,  if  necessary,  until  they  were 
fourteen.  Disraeli's  anti-ritualistic  legislation  was  a  conces- 
sion to  prejudice,  and  its  consequences  were  harmful  to  religion, 
but  Liberals  had  no  title  to  complain,  for  they  persecuted 
Mr.  Gladstone  because  he  was  not  among  the  persecutors. 
Possibly  the  most  discussed  theological  work  of  the  period 
was  Farrar's  Eternal  Hope,  which  appeared  in  1877 ;  although 
a  more  significant  event  of  the  year,  socially  as  well  as  religi- 
ously, was  the  transformation  of  William  Booth's  Christian 
Mission  into  the  Salvation  Army,  which  has  shocked  many  by 
its  crudities,  but  has  helped  more  by  its  generous  sympathy, 
and  has  repaired  the  broken  lives  of  countless  men  and  women 
from  whose  hopelessness  and  misery  the  Churches  veiled  their 
eyes.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  begun  in  the  same  year  by 
James  Kuowles,  most  successful  of  editors,  was  an  open  plat- 
form for  all  the  creeds  and  every  policy.  For  despite  all 
exceptions  people  were  growing  more  open-minded  and  more 
receptive  of  new  ideas.  They  were  beginning  also  to  unbend 
a  little  from  the  staid  primness  of  mid-Victorianism,  as  is 
indicated,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  lawn- tennis  was  fast 
ousting  croquet  as  an  aid  to  matrimony.  It  may,  likewise, 
have  been  responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the  long  trailing 
dresses  that  had  replaced  the  crinoline,  though  the  ladies, 
loath  to  use  an  inch  less  material,  put  the  surplus  stuff  into 
bulging  panniers,  and  later,  into  the  over-skirt  and  knee-sash 
of  the  "fish-wife"  costumes  —  graceful,  no  doubt,  on  the 
tennis-court,  but  mortal  enemies  to  a  long  rally.  Telegrams 
had  long  ceased  to  be  a  miracle  and  were  on  the  eve  of 
becoming  cheap ;  but  though  the  application  of  electricity  to 
lighting  was  not  a  commercial  success  until  the  eighties,  the 
telephone  was  coming  into  occasional  use,  and  was  already 
adding  to  the  warmth  and  strength  of  the  masculine  vocabulary, 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

HOME   RULE — FOR   IRELAND   AND   ENGLAND 

1880-1895 

THE  elections  of  1880  made  it  clear  that  Gladstone  must 
again  preside  over  a  Liberal  cabinet.  Only  two  people  were 
unaware  of  it — Gladstone  and  the  Queen.  Fortunately 
Hartington,  who  thought  slowly,  judged  soundly.  He  had 
no  illusions,  no  personal  vanity,  no  selfish  ambition.  When 
the  Queen  invited  him  to  form  a  ministry  he  declared  un- 
equivocally that  Gladstone  alone  had  the  full  confidence  of 
parliament  or  its  electors.  In  April,  accordingly,  Gladstone 
resumed  office  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  burdening  himself  with  a  dual  task  beyond 
his  strength  and  years.  So  diverse  was  the  Liberalism  that 
inspired  his  chief  lieutenants  that  the  task  of  leadership 
alone  called  for  a  political  Hercules.  Under  the  cautious 
generalship  of  Hartington  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  fallen 
out  of  step,  new  men  had  not  been  sufficiently  encouraged, 
and  Liberalism  had  become  more  reactionary  than  it  quite 
knew.  The  effects  were  seen  in  the  new  ministry.  It  was 
too  Whiggish.  From  the  first  its  members  pulled  in  different 
directions.  There  could  never  have  been  any  deep  agreement 
between  Forster,  a  Tory  in  the  tadpole  stage,  and  an  Old 
Radical  like  Bright.  Scarcely  even  by  a  miracle  could  the 
Whig  Lord  Hartington  have  been  brought  to  carry  into 
practice  the  full  programme  of  progressive  Liberalism  that 
was  preached  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  hero  of  the  New 
Radicals. 

Not  merely  was  the  government  composite.  It  inherited 
also  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  Beaconsfield  ministry — the 
unrest  of  Afghanistan,  just  entering  its  most  dangerous  stage, 
the  discontent  of  the  Boers,  the  dregs  of  the  Balkan  War — 
as  well  as  the  flaming  declarations  of  Midlothian,  in  which 
Gladstone  had  given  the  impression  that  whatever  Beaconsfield 
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had  done  was  to  be  undone,  and  whatever  he  had  neglected 
was  to  be  done.  Such  promises  are  easy  to  make  on  the 
platform;  they  cannot,  in  office,  be  so  readily  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  For  the  web  of  policy  cannot  be  rent.  Only 
very  gradually  can  the  pattern  be  so  much  as  changed. 
Gladstone's  reversals  of  policy  were,  therefore,  neither  so 
sudden  nor  so  sweeping  as  the  country  had  been  led  to  expect. 
It  was  through  war  that  we  advanced  to  peace  in  Afghanistan ; 
not  until  blood  had  been  shed  in  South  Africa  was  indepen- 
dence under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen  conceded  to  the 
Boers ;  and  it  was  only  over  Turkey,  the  object  of  Gladstone's 
most  warlike  denunciations,  that  the  triumphs  which  added 
Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus  to  the  exiguous  territories  of 
Greece  were  won,  not  by  war,  but  by  the  skilful  diplomacy 
of  a  dissident  Liberal. 

Whilst  Gladstone  was  giving  the  impression  of  weakness 
just  where  he  had  promised  to  be  strong  he  was  being  harassed 
by  criticism  from  two  opposite  quarters.  The  young  Tory 
Democrats,  who  formed  the  so-called  Fourth  Party — Gorst 
and  Churchill,  Balfour  and  Drummond  Wolff — showed  untiring 
ingenuity  in  finding  material  for  effective  opposition,  now 
playing  upon  prejudice  to  prevent  the  atheist  Bradlaugh  from 
entering  parliament;  now  posing  as  the  true  friends  of  the 
working-man,  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Government's 
Employers'  Liability  Bill ;  and  in  case  after  case,  leading 
the  Conservative  party  from  behind  in  a  way  which  caused 
almost  as  much  anxiety  to  the  Conservative  leaders  as  to 
Gladstone.  The  activities  of  the  Fourth  Party,  however, 
scarcely  endured  for  a  parliament ;  the  opposition  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists  was  more  serious  and  much  more  lasting. 
First  really  formidable  in  the  parliament  of  1874,  they  had 
begun  to  spike  the  parliamentary  machine  by  deliberate  and 
carefully  organised  obstruction.  Now  over  sixty  strong,  a 
majority  of  them  rallied  round  a  leader  such  as  the  Irish 
party  had  never  had  since  the  days  of  O'Connell.  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  a  Protestant,  a  landlord,  in  all  but  politics 
an  Englishman,  apart  from  Ireland  a  Conservative,  neither  an 
orator,  nor,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  an  organiser,  seems  at  the 
first  glance  to  have  possessed  every  disqualification  for  the 
leadership  of  his  party,  but  he  was  a  great  parliamentary 
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strategist,  he  was  absolutely  fearless,  and  he  would,  at  a 
crisis,  grind  out  a  few  logical,  remorseless  sentences  that 
caught  the  minds  of  his  hearers  in  a  grip  of  steel.  Never 
a  Fenian  and  never  a  believer  in  Land  Nationalisation  he 
none  the  less  stirred,  for  skilful  use,  the  slumbering  forces 
of  Fenianism  and  employed  the  far-spreading  organisation  of 
Michael  Davitt's  Land  League  to  make  the  Irish  question 
dominant  in  English  politics.  Agitation  rose  to  unprecedented 
heights  in  Ireland ;  the  Parnellites  gained  unprecedented 
strength  in  parliament ;  and  the  ordinary  Englishman, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  situation,  swayed  uncertainly 
between  surprise  and  exasperation,  between  compassion  and 
dismay. 

The  old  dreary  alternation  of  kicks  and  kindness  fills  out 
the  history  of  the  Gladstone  government.  Eviction,  outrage, 
coercion,  belated  attempts  to  mend  the  Land  Act,  followed  by 
failure  and  met  by  more  coercion,  were  crowned  by  the  supreme 
folly  of  lodging  Parnell  himself  in  gaol.  It  was  like  kicking 
the  governor  off  the  engine.  For  a  time  Captain  Moonlight 
ruled  in  Ireland.  Then  Parnell  and  Gladstone  struck  a  bargain 
— a  tacit  one,  which  both  parties  could  assert  to  be  no  bargain. 
By  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  Parnell  obtained  additional  relief 
for  the  Irish  tenant,  whilst  Gladstone  released  him  to  put  a 
curb  upon  the  wilder  spirits  of  Irish  Nationalism.  But  the 
pact  was  vain.  It  had  scarcely  been  completed  when  the 
dastardly  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  in  Phoenix  Park 
— the  work  of  Fenian  extremists,  known  as  the  Invincibles — 
robbed  the  Nationalists  of  public  sympathy  and  provoked  the 
government  to  fresh  measures  of  coercion.  In  October  1882 
Parnell  set  up  a  new  organisation  called  the  National  League, 
and  bit  by  bit  he  regained  the  control  which  he  had  lost  during 
his  imprisonment.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Gladstone  govern- 
ment, discredited  by  its  feeble  defence  of  Egypt  against  the 
Mahdi,  and  by  its  failure  to  save  Gordon  from  death  at 
Khartoum,  had  fallen  ignominiously  from  power  that  Parnell 
came  again  within  sight  of  success  in  his  efforts  to  win  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  defeat  of  the  government  in 
June  1885  would  have  been  followed  by  a  dissolution.  But 
whilst  Irish  Home  Rule  had  been  suffering  reverses  a  step  had 
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been  taken  towards  giving  Home  Rule  to  England.  In  1884, 
after  some  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  a 
Reform  Bill  had  been  carried,  the  main  effect  of  which  was  to 
give  to  the  agricultural  labourer  the  franchise  which  had  been 
obtained  by  the  urban  wage-earner  in  1867  ;  and  this  measure 
had  been  accompanied  in  1885  by  a  redistribution  of  seats. 
It  was  therefore  manifestly  improper  to  dissolve  parliament 
tmtil  an  election  could  take  place  under  the  new  conditions. 
Salisbury  accordingly  formed  a  Conservative  ministry,  but  he 
was  almost  powerless,  for  he  could  do  nothing  without  Liberal 
votes,  and  he  was  by  no  means  assured  of  victory  in  the  coming 
elections. 

How  could  he  increase  his  strength  1  A  conflict  of  evidence 
makes  it  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  Conservative  leaders 
flirted  with  Home  Rule,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
June  1885  Parnell  expected  great  things  from  them.  At  the 
general  election  Nationalist  votes  were  accordingly  cast  in 
England  for  Conservatives  in  preference  to  Liberals.  The 
result  was  curious.  Neither  Liberals  nor  Conservatives  gained 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
Conservatives  and  Nationalists  together  just  balanced  the 
Liberals.  Such  a  combination  would  obviously  be  powerless, 
and  Parnell's  hopes  were  blighted.  Meanwhile  Gladstone  had 
convinced  himself  that  some  form  of  Home  Rule  must  be 
conceded  to  Ireland,  and  he  thought,  as  Parnell  had  thought, 
that  the  Conservatives  could  most  easily  achieve  an  acceptable 
settlement.  But  the  Conservatives  now  declined  to  be  parties 
to  any  measure  of  Home  Rule.  Gladstone  thereupon  openly 
avowed  himself  in  its  favour.  With  Nationalist  aid  he  drove 
the  Conservatives  from  office,  and  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
question  himself. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed,  however,  as  if  Home  Rule  might 
be  carried  without  causing  the  complete  disruption  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Gladstone  was  compelled,  it  is  true,  to  form 
his  new  cabinet  without  the  aid  of  former  colleagues  like 
Bright  and  Hartington,  trusted  and  influential  but  unpro- 
gressive,  and  in  1885  at  war  with  the  New  Radicals,  led  by 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  whose  advanced  programme  had  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  new  electors  and  who  accepted  a  seat  in 
the  new  cabinet.  Yet  Chamberlain  was  not,  in  the  full  sense, 
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a  Home  Ruler.  He  believed  in  the  extension  and  development 
of  local  government  in  Ireland,  but  when  he  found  that 
Gladstone  proposed  a  far-reaching  measure  of  Home  Rule  and 
a  real  Irish  parliament,  he  promptly  resigned.  The  Liberal 
party  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  Irish  question 
divided  clubs  and  families,  broke  off  life-long  friendships,  and 
made  a  private  dinner-party  almost  a  desperate  hazard.  Never 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  so  much  passion  been 
aroused  by  a  question  of  domestic  politics.  Moreover,  Home 
Rule  gave  many  of  the  nouveaux  riches  of  the  upper-middle 
class  an  excuse  for  which  they  had  been  longing.  In  political 
temper  they  were  now  nearer  akin  to  the  Conservatives  than 
to  the  Liberals,  and  the  Conservatives  were  prepared  to  receive 
them  with  open  arms,  for  they  were  forgetting  their  contempt 
for  "  the  taint  of  trade,"  and  were  even  entering  it  themselves. 
So  the  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro  joined  hands  with  Sir  Gorgius 
Midas,  and  helped  him  over  the  diminutive  fence  which  still 
separated  him  from  Conservatism.  There  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing like  a  landslide  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Liberal  party. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  delicate  balance  of  parties  was 
completely  upset,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  rejected,  and  when 
Gladstone  sought  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies  in  June  1886, 
they  confirmed,  by  a  decisive  majority,  the  verdict  of  the 
Commons. 

Then  followed  Mr.  Balfour's  attempt  to  solve  the  Irish 
problem  by  "  twenty  years  of  resolute  government."  Vigorous 
coercion  was  tempered  by  an  occasional  sop.  On  the  other 
side  the  obligation  to  pay  rent  was  treated  as  a  matter  of 
private  opinion,  and  coercion  failed  to  put  an  end  to  disorder. 
In  a  series  of  articles  on  Parnellism  and  Crime  the  Times 
laid  the  responsibility  for  lawlessness  at  the  door  of  Parnell, 
and  published  letters,  apparently  in  ParnelFs  own  hand,  which 
seemed  to  establish  his  approval  of  disorder.  But  in  1889 
it  was  proved  before  a  commission  on  Irish  crime  that  the 
letters  were  clumsy  forgeries  by  a  broken-down  rascal  called 
Pigott.  The  Irish  leader  gained  by  the  inquiry,  and  the 
prospects  of  Home  Rule  were  rapidly  improving  when  Parnell 
himself  destroyed  them,  not  by  a  political  blunder  but  by  a 
private  fault.  Neither  English  Nonconformists  nor  Irish 
Catholics  who  put  the  teaching  of  the  Church  before  political 
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advantage  would  consent  to  remain  the  allies  or  followers  of  a 
guilty  co-respondent.  Parnell  denied  that  his  private  conduct 
affected  his  political  position.  He  found  himself  mistaken. 
Although  he  fought  hard  to  retain  his  ascendency  in  Ire- 
land and  over  his  party,  the  struggle  was  beyond  his  strength. 
He  died  in  1891  in  the  prime  of  life,  worn  down  by  the  un- 
equal contest.  To  the  Home  Rulers  the  impotence  and  loss 
of  Parnell  was  a  crushing  blow.  A  new  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  weak  Gladstone 
Ministry  of  1892,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  political  life,  and 
Lord  Rosebery — the  uncongenial  leader  whom  the  Queen  im- 
posed upon  the  Liberal  party — was  lukewarm  towards  Home 
Rule  whilst  in  office,  and  hostile  to  it  when  in  opposition.  For 
a  dozen  years  or  more  Home  Rule  passed  outside  the  range  of 
practical  politics. 

Irish  problems  had  thus  dominated  English  politics  for 
fifteen  barren  years,  which  seemed  to  contemporaries  even  leaner 
than  they  were.  The  paralysing  insistence  of  the  Irish  claims 
almost  confined  attention  to  political  questions,  and  for  the 
time  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  seemed,  in  part,  to  be 
robbed  of  Home  Rule  by  the  denial  of  it  to  Ireland.  Even 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  seemed  to  be  the  last  kick  of 
the  old  Radicalism  rather  than  what  it  ought  to  have  been — 
a  promise  of  better  times.  The  problems  of  the  new  time 
were  social,  economic,  educational;  the  safe-guarding  of  the 
worker  in  the  ever-changing  forms  of  industry ;  the  improve- 
ment of  the  standard  of  life,  spiritual  as  well  as  material ;  the 
health  and  sanitation  of  towns  in  a  land  where  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  people  became  yearly  more  dependent  upon 
the  care  of  a  fast-increasing  urban  population;  and  the  re- 
adjustment of  taxation  so  that  the  burden  should  fall  more 
justly  in  a  society  in  which  disparities  of  wealth  were  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  whilst  it  grew  yearly  more  difficult 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  our  army  and  navy.  These  were 
the  problems  that  interested  the  new  democracy.  It  asked 
for  social  reform ;  official  Liberalism  offered  it  the  empty  dish 
of  political  failure;  the  Newcastle  programme  of  1891  seemed 
a  mere  series  of  negations,  uniting  against  the  party  the 
animosities  of  the  Church  and  of  the  brewing  interest,  which 
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had  spread  wide  its  tentacles  amongst  middle-class  investors. 
Of  constructive  legislation  the  programme  gave  small  promise, 
though  had  the  party  known  how  to  turn  it  there  was  the 
key  to  some  pressing  problems  of  the  hour  in  the  proposal  to 
tax  ground  values.  In  1894,  it  is  true,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
attacked  the  problem  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  taxation 
from  another  side  by  his  alteration  of  the  death  duties.  But 
even  in  finance,  which  it  lay  open  to  them  to  handle  boldly 
without  fear  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Liberals  showed  none 
of  the  breadth  and  imagination  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
who  might,  had  he  remained  at  the  Exchequer,  have  antici- 
pated in  principle  the  finance  of  a  later  generation,  towards 
which  even  so  cautious  a  financier  as  Goschen  seemed  at  one 
time  to  be  feeling  his  way. 

Dissatisfied  working-men  accordingly  withdrew  from  Lib- 
eralism the  confidence  which  they  had  at  first  accorded  to 
it  after  the  Acts  of  1867  and  1884  had  enthroned  them  in 
political  power.  Many  turned  to  Conservatism,  accepting 
the  plea  that  the  Conservatives  were  the  true  friends  of  the 
workers.  And  indeed  for  some  years  after  the  secession  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists  this  was  true.  The  Conservatives 
could  claim  credit  for  factory  reform,  for  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  of  1892,  for  the  extension  of  employers'  liability  for 
accidents  to  employees,  for  making  education  free  in  public 
elementary  schools,  and  for  the  important  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  of  1890,  whilst  in  the  very  year  of  the 
arid  Newcastle  programme,  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  to  hold 
out  the  promise  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  There  was  good  ground 
for  the  suspicion  that  the  Conservative  party,  which  has 
always  shown  itself  prone  to  be  led  from  behind,  was  being 
influenced  in  this  social  legislation  by  its  Liberal  Unionist 
allies — in  particular  by  Mr.  Chamberlain — and  that  it  had 
been  compelled  as  the  price  of  their  Unionism  to  swallow  a 
good  deal  also  of  their  Liberalism.* 

On  the  other  hand,  many  working-men,  and  many  social 
reformers  of  other  classes,  were  driven  more  and  more  into  an 
extreme  dislike  of  tinkering  reform — the  mere  "  raining  back  " 
by  charitable  and  legislative  sops  of  the  wealth  which  ought 
never  to  have  needed  raining  back  if  it  had  been  equitably 
distributed.  To  the  Mid- Victorians,  advanced  thought  had 
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meant  individualism  and  John  Stuart  Mill;  the  advanced 
thought  of  the  Later  Victorians  was  socialistic,  and  showed 
itself  in  an  eagerness  to  restore  the  economic  equilibrium  by 
that  very  state  action  which  the  previous  generation  had 
condemned  as  the  plague.  Working-men  were  overcoming 
their  early  dislike  of  socialism ;  William  Morris  preached  it ; 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  (and  less  directly,  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party)  organised  it ;  and  the  Fabians  seized 
upon  the  vast  opportunities  for  the  practical,  though  piecemeal, 
application  of  collectivism  in  the  sphere  of  local  government. 

For,  curiously  enough,  the  real  national  growth  of  the  period 
was  not  from  the  centre  outwards,  but  from  the  circumference 
inwards.  Political  sterility  and  parliamentary  paralysis  not- 
withstanding, England  was,  after  all,  winning  Home  Rule  in 
unexpected  ways.  The  great  municipalities  discovered  new 
means  of  increasing  their  usefulness.  They  found  out  how  to 
borrow  cheaply  for  civic  enterprise,  and  developed  the  public 
supply  of  public  necessities  and  services,  like  water,  gas,  and 
trams.  The  County  Councils  Act,  carried  by  the  Con- 
servatives in  1888,  the  fruit  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
suggestion  and  Mr.  Ritchie's  legislative  ability,  marked  a 
second  stage  in  this  modern  transformation  of  local  government. 
This  Act  extended  to  the  backward  counties,  with  the  added 
sanction  of  popular  election,  a  form  of  government,  analogous 
at  many  points  to  that  of  the  municipal  corporations  (but 
with  more  extensive  delegation  to  committees),  which  had 
been  hammered  out  in  its  main  features  a  century  earlier  by 
the  Justices  of  Lancashire.  In  the  best  counties,  therefore,  the 
Act  was  almost  as  much  a  recognition  of  existing  organisations 
as  a  creation  of  new  machinery.  But  to  Greater  London, 
now  created  a  separate  administrative  county,  it  gave, 
for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  civic  development  equal 
to  that  of  Birmingham  or  Liverpool,  which  was  seized  by 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  administrative  ability. 
And  although  the  Liberal  Parish  Councils  Act  of  1894 
was  not,  by  comparison,  so  successful  a  measure,  it  yet 
seems  true  that  the  immense  and  fruitful  development  of  local 
government  in  London  and  the  provinces  tended  for  some 
years  to  draw  off  many  of  the  best  minds  from  the  questions 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  work  which 
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seemed  more  immediately  real  and  vital,  and  which  offered  a 
better  prospect  of  successful  achievement. 

Local  Government  was  certainly  the  work  in  which  the 
men  of  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  showed  the  greatest 
buoyancy,  for  they  had  little  of  the  easy  satisfaction  of  the 
Mid- Victorians.  They  were  indeed  uncomfortably  introspective. 
Uneasiness  as  to  the  rate  of  our  material  progress  may,  it  is 
suggested,  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  rapid  development 
of  limited  liability  companies,  the  increased  centralisation  of 
capital  and  the  growth  of  large  stores.  Company  promotion 
offered  golden  opportunities  for  direct  fraud,  or  the  subtler 
dishonesty  of  "  watering  "  stock,  whilst  the  smaller  tradesmen 
were  being  crushed  in  that  half  understood  and  tragic  battle 
against  great  departmental  businesses,  of  which  the  French 
counterpart  was  so  vividly  described  in  Zola's  Au  Boriheur  des 
Dames.  At  the  same  time  the  manufacturer  had  to  meet 
increased  competition  from  the  industrial  power  of  a  united 
Germany,  whilst  the  laying  of  the  first  sections  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailroad  and  the  consequent  opening  of  the  Canadian 
West  was  a  new  threat  to  the  English  grain-grower,  just  as 
the  improvement  of  refrigeration  and  oversea  transport  made 
Australian  meat  a  menace  to  the  English  stock-raiser.  The 
people  got  cheaper  food,  but  the  farmer  suffered,  and  was  as 
querulous  and  unhappy  as  the  smaller  capitalist.  That  there 
was  "  bad  trade  "  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  for  any 
long  stretch  of  the  period  seems  impossible  to  prove.  But 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  England  was  not  maintaining 
its  lead  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  race. 

A  contributory  cause  of  this  uneasiness  may  have  been 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  strikes.  Trade  Unionism  took 
a  leap  forward  in  the  eighties.  The  "New  Unionism" 
organised  a  great  host  of  unskilled  labourers  in  the  successful 
London  strike  for  "  the  dockers'  tanner,"  or  the  none  too 
generous  remuneration  of  sixpence  an  hour  for  dock  labourers, 
and  demonstrated,  first,  that  the  unskilled  as  well  as  the 
skilled  worker  could  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  be  organised ; 
second,  the  value,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  national 
support  of  the  workers  in  any  occupation  if  they  were  to  be 
successful  in  a  local  strike.  But  an  important  divergence 
of  opinion  already  showed  itself  amongst  trade  unionists,  some 
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of  their  leaders  believing  only  in  labour  organisation  for 
industrial  action,  -while  others,  believing  that  "the  era  of 
administration  had  come,"  favoured  working-class  representa- 
tion in  local  aud  central  government. 

On  the  literary  and  artistic  side  the  same  uneasiness  which 
produced  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  a  rather 
aimless  discontent,  made  the  Later  Victorians  dissatisfied  and 
self-conscious,  and  in  this  dissatisfaction  was  rooted  the 
"  aesthetic  "  movement  of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  whether  the 
movement  showed  itself  in  an  exaggerated  admiration  for  the 
writings  of  Oscar  Wilde,  or  in  a  passion  for  old  china, 
whether  it  was  ridiculed  in  Patience  or  immortalised  in  the 
gently  satirical  drawings  that  George  du  Maurier  contributed 
to  Punch.  And  though  the  literary  and  artistic  coteries 
were  not  particularly  sensitive  to  ridicule,  the  general  public 
was.  It  was  receptive  of  new  ideas  but  not  very  sure  about 
them.  Aubrey  Beardsley  as  an  artist,  and  Henley  as  poet 
and  critic,  did  not  win  their  way  without  a  battle,  but 
ultimately  they  triumphed,  whereas  to  an  earlier  generation 
their  work  would  have  been  as  meaningless  as  Whistler's  had 
proved  to  be  until  the  seventies.  Three  very  different  writers 
may  be  said  to  have  gripped  the  cultivated  reader  in  this  period ; 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  poet,  romancer,  essayist,  chaste,  deli- 
cate, and  withal  strong  when,  as  in  Weir  of  Hermiston,  his 
subject  called  for  strength ;  Thomas  Hardy,  whose  work  the 
general  public  often  condemned  without  reading  because  it 
took  him  for  a  stern  realist,  whereas  his  greatest  power  lay  in 
matchless  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  the  rural  West ;  and 
Rudyard  Kipling,  who  sounded  a  more  strident  note  in  litera- 
ture and  politics  alike,  a  note  that  may  perhaps  be  counted 
the  reveille  of  a  new  imperialism. 

But  the  new  imperial  sentiment  did  not  really  fructify 
till  a  little  later,  when  it  was  stimulated  by  a  realisation 
of  the  immense  wealth  that  lay  buried  in  the  gold  reefs  of 
the  Rand,  the  value  of  which  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
mysteriously  concealed  from  the  general  public,  although  it  was 
known,  if  not  realised,  by  the  government,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  might  have  allayed  the  anxieties  caused  by  the  shortage 
of  gold,  its  rise  in  price  and  the  consequent  fall  in  the  prices 
of  other  commodities  valued  in  gold,  which  was  the  source 
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of  some  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  difficulties  of  the 
period.  England  was  not  yet  quite  awake  to  the  great 
problem  which  awaited  it.  More  domestic  concerns  caught 
the  wandering  attention  of  the  public.  Three  important 
inventions  were  coming  into  common  use.  The  telephone 
was  slowly  establishing  itself;  electric  lighting  became  a 
success  though  it  did  not  triumph  so  decisively  as  was  at 
first  expected ;  and  the  safety  bicycle  made  cycling  a  pleasure 
and  a  convenience,  instead  of  a  rash  and  ungainly  adventure, 
whilst  since  ladies  could,  and  did,  ride  the  machine  in  its 
remodelled  form  it  suffered  all  the  perils  and  advantages  of 
a  new  fashion. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  IMPERIAL   SPIRIT 
1895-1905 

BELIEVERS  in  Disraeli's  facile  generalisation  that  England 
hates  coalitions  would  seem  to  have  an  awkward  nut  to 
crack  in  the  Coalition  Ministry  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  that  took  office  in  1895,  for  it  remained  in  power, 
substantially  unchanged,  for  seven  years,  and  endured,  with 
somewhat  altered  membership,  for  ten  years  and  a  half. 
More,  it  apparently  achieved  the  miracle,  impossible  whilst 
they  were  Liberals,  of  bringing  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Hartington  (now  Duke  of  Devonshire)  to  sit  in  peace  at  the 
same  council-board.  But  the  junction  of  the  Unionists  with 
the  Conservatives  had  been  well  prepared,  and  the  inclusion 
of  members  of  both  groups  in  the.  same  cabinet  seemed  no 
innovation  but  a  mere  registration  of  accomplished  fact. 
Indeed  Mr.  Chamberlain  speedily  became,  in  popular  opinion, 
the  first  figure  in  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet,  though  he  had  no 
longer  his  old  intimate  touch  with  working-class  opinion  on 
domestic  questions,  and  he  now  accepted  the  office  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  which  seemed  remote  from  the  field  in  which  he 
had  terrified  Conservatives  and  won  his  popularity  with 
Radicals.  Nor,  strangely  enough,  had  the  office  hitherto 
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been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  importance.  But  the  man 
makes  the  office,  though  the  office  may  sometimes  change 
the  man;  Gladstone  would  have  been  profoundly  interesting 
at  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  Disraeli  captivating  at 
the  Post  Office.  So  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  colonial  affairs 
attractive,  and  was  soon  in  the  limelight. 

We  were,  indeed,  realising  ourselves  as  an  imperial  race. 
Disraeli  had  discovered  the  Empire  in  the  seventies.  The 
presence  of  colonial  representatives  at  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee 
in  1887  had  drawn  popular  attention  to  it,  and  had  offered 
the  occasion  for  the  first  colonial  conference.  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  was  partly  responsible  for  the  cult  of  it.  His  stories 
and  ballads  glorified  the  ruling  race,  and  made  commonplace 
people  in  suburban  trains  feel  all  the  importance  of  the  Caliph 
under  the  palm-tree.  We  were  puffed  up  with  imperial  pride 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  ministered  to  it. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1896,  instant  attention  was  fastened 
upon  the  Colonial  Office  by  tidings  from  South  Africa — the 
news  of  the  Jameson  Raid.  The  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  had  never  taken  kindly  to  British 
suzerainty  or  to  British  settlers  within  their  borders.  Yet 
diamonds  in  the  Free  State  and  gold  in  the  Transvaal  had 
attracted  a  large  British  population  which  threatened  to 
swamp  the  Boers  in  influence  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  numbers 
unless  a  curb  were  put  upon  its  natural  aspiration  to  take  a 
share  in  the  government.  The  alarm  with  which  the  Boer 
leaders  viewed  this  increase  of  settlers  was  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  the  annexation  of  a  strip  of  coastal  land  to  Natal 
in  1894  had  cut  off  the  Transvaal  from  the  sea,  whilst  the 
British  South  Africa  Chartered  Company,  under  the  direction 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  had  obtained  control  of  vast  territories  to 
the  North  and  West  of  the  Boer  republics  which  effectually 
precluded  their  landward  expansion.  Not  unnaturally  the 
British  policy  of  "ringing  in"  the  republics  seemed  to  the  Boers 
to  threaten  their  independence.  In  the  Transvaal,  therefore, 
the  ruling  oligarchy  treated  the  Uitlanders,  it  was  alleged,  as 
enemies  within  their  gates  ;  sought  to  bleed  them  by  excessive 
taxation,  to  cripple  the  mining  industry  by  heavy  charges  on 
state  railways,  and  to  exclude  the  miners  from  political  power 
by  making  the  franchise  dependent  upon  long  residence.  To 
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all  protests  the  Boers  replied  that  they  had  exiled  themselves 
from  Cape  Colony  to  escape  British  dominance,  that  they 
had  fought  successfully  to  maintain  their  independence  of 
British  authority,  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  fully  entitled 
to  resist  the  indirect  surrender  to  an  alien  and  uncongenial 
control  which  would  be  involved  in  an  easy  franchise  and  a 
large  British  electorate ;  further,  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
foster  the  mining  industry  since  they  preferred  to  remain  a 
farming  community;  and,  lastly,  that  the  miners  and  mine- 
owners  had  no  permanent  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
country  since  their  object  was  to  get  rich  and  get  out. 

The  mine-owners  on  the  Rand  were  impatient  of  industrial 
restraints,  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony, 
as  well  as  virtual  dictator  in  the  territories  controlled  by  the 
Chartered  Company,  was  eager  to  realise  his  dream  of  a 
United  South  Africa.  He  attempted  to  attain  his  object  by 
a  perilous  short  cut.  A  revolt  of  discontented  reformers  in 
Johannesburg  was  to  be  stirred  up  simultaneously  with  an 
invasion  of  the  Transvaal  from  Rhodesia  by  six  hundred 
troopers,  under  the  control  of  the  Chartered  Company's  Ad- 
ministrator, Dr.  Jameson.  But  instead  of  organising  rebellion 
the  Johannesburgers  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
tiny  force  of  invaders  found  itself  unsupported.  The  Jameson 
Raid  began  on  28th  December ;  on  the  2nd  January  it  ended 
ignominiously  at  Krugersdorp.  Some  ringleaders  were  punished, 
and  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  prompt  in  his  repudiation  of 
the  raid.  But  even  Rhodes  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
British  authorities  in  England  and  South  Africa  had  an  inkling 
of  what  was  to  happen,  and  the  Boers  were  sure  of  it. 
Suspicion  of  British  hostility  hardened  into  a  still  deeper 
conviction  that  they  would  have  to  fight  for  their  independence, 
whilst  within  the  states  themselves  there  remained  the  canker 
of  distrust — possibly  selfish,  and  certainly  passionate — amongst 
the  unenfranchised  mining  population  which  saw  itself  com- 
pelled by  heavy  taxation  to  subsidise  Boer  opposition  to  Great 
Britain. 

In  England  the  imperialist  note  grew  more  insistent.  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener  began  in  1897  the  reconquest  of  the 
Soudan.  In  1897  the  Diamond  Jubilee  brought  representa- 
tives to  England  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire, 
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and  was  the  occasion  for  a  new  colonial  conference  at  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  how  completely  he  had  mastered 
and  been  mastered  by  his  office.  For  him  the  Empire  could 
be  comprehended  in  one  mental  sweep,  a  single  corporation 
dealing  with  local  questions  as  parts  of  a  vaster  whole,  and 
capable  of  yet  more  compact  and  efficient  organisation.  A 
little  later  he  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  an  imperial  Zoll- 
verein  or  Customs  Union. 

In  May  1899  the  quarrel  with  the  Transvaal  was  re- 
opened by  a  despatch  from  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  High  Com- 
missioner in  South  Africa,  asking  the  Colonial  Secretary  to 
take  some  decided  steps  to  redress  the  grievances  of  British 
subjects  on  the  Band,  whom  he  described  with  an  unhappy 
(and  inaccurate)  classical  reminiscence  as  being  kept  perma- 
nently in  the  position  of  helots.  Few  Englishmen  knew  what 
a  helot  was,  but  all  were  certain  that  it  was  something  a 
British  subject  ought  not  to  be.  Public  opinion,  therefore, 
supported  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the 
Uitlanders  a  reasonable  franchise  as  the  key  to  other  reforms. 
President  Kruger  took  up  a  stiff  attitude,  and  though  willing 
to  make  more  concessions,  would  not  concede  the  minimum 
British  demands.  The  truth  was  that  he  regarded  the  British 
claim  to  the  vague  powers  of  suzerainty  as  a  mere  nullity, 
and  acted  as  if  the  demands  of  the  Colonial  Office  were  an 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  an 
independent  state,  whilst  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  looked  upon  South  Africa  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  which  the  Crown  was  bound  by  its 
obligations  as  suzerain  to  protect  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 
But  would  the  apostle  of  the  New  Imperialism  have  ventured, 
in  similar  circumstances,  to  address  the  same  demands  to 
Canada  1 

It  soon  became  clear  that  a  peaceful  settlement  was  not 
likely  to  be  reached.  Both  sides  prepared  for  war.  Indeed 
the  Boers  had  been  preparing  ever  since  the  Jameson  Kaid, 
and  the  profitable  taxation  of  the  mine-owners  had  been  spent 
in  military  preparations  to  resist  them.  Though  the  Orange 
Free  State  had  sought  to  avoid  war,  it  none  the  less  made 
common  cause  with  the  Transvaal,  and  the  two  republics  were 
probably  able  to  put  into  the  field  54,000  men,  well-mounted, 
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newly-armed,  experts  in  marksmanship,  and  masters  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground.  We,  on  our  side,  prepared  for 
war  with  a  light  heart,  for  the  business-like  neatness  with 
which  Kitchener  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan, 
in  1898,  gave  us  confidence  in  British  military  efficiency.  On 
llth  October  1899  the  Boers  addressed  an  ultimatum  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  which  the  government  declined  to  discuss, 
and  two  days  later  they  invaded  Natal.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  war  was  to  be  no  procession  to  Pretoria. 
The  British  were  at  first  inferior  in  numbers,  in  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  and  in  the  peculiar  abilities  demanded  by  the 
conditions  of  warfare  in  South  Africa.  Large  bodies  of  men 
were  soon  cooped  up  in  Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  and  Mafeking. 
By  December  the  Boers  were  bidding  successful  defiance  to 
a  force  of  80,000  British  and  Colonial  troops — for  this  was 
a  Colonial  war,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  volunteers  from 
Australasia  and  Canada,  as  well  as  from  South  Africa  itself, 
fought  side  by  side  with  men  from  the  Mother  Country.  The 
Boers  had  called  "  check,"  and  with  only  a  little  more  enter- 
prise might  have  called  "check-mate." 

But  in  December  Roberts  and  Kitchener  were  sent  to  take 
over  the  command  of  the  British  forces,  and  troops  were 
poured  into  South  Africa  with  a  rapidity  of  transport  that  is 
the  one  bright  spot  in  the  war  from  the  point  of  view  of 
administrative  efficiency.  In  almost  every  other  respect — 
ignorance,  unpreparedness,  and  mismanagement  in  the  supply 
of  food  and  clothing,  arms,  ammunition  and  horses,  conditions 
were  as  bad  as  in  the  Crimean  War,  or  even  worse.  But 
Roberts  quickly  changed  the  complexion  of  the  war.  He 
reached  the  front  at  the  beginning  of  February.  At  the 
beginning  of  March  he  was  close  to  Bloemfontein,  the  Free 
State  capital,  and  the  Boer  Presidents  were  offering  to  make 
peace  if  the  independence  of  their  Republics  were  assured. 
But  the  Boer  interpretation  of  independence  had  been  rejected 
before  the  war;  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  still  more 
decisively  rejected  now. 

For  although  the  war  was  to  drag  on  for  many  weary 
months  the  worst  anxieties  were  over.  The  last  of  the  be- 
leaguered garrisons  was  saved  by  the  relief  of  Mafeking,  which 
was  the  signal  in  England  for  the  wildest  outbreak  of  pent-up 
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feeling.  The  Orange  Free  State  was  annexed  in  May  and  the 
Transvaal  in  September,  but  the  broken  remnant  of  the  Boer 
commandoes  kept  up  a  damaging  guerilla  warfare  long  after 
Roberts  had  returned  to  England  in  November  1900.  It 
was  not  until  1st  June  1902  that  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  Boers  still  in  the  field,  and  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging, 
though  it  annexed  the  territories  of  the  two  Republics  to  the 
British  Crown,  also  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  the  Dutch 
language  in  Boer  Schools  and  gave  a  promise  of  self-govern- 
ment to  the  new  colonies. 

Before  the  war  closed  in  South  Africa  British  colonial 
activity  had  shown  itself  in  a  better  light  elsewhere.  From 
the  first  day  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Australian  colonies 
joined  together  to  form  one  Commonwealth.  They  had  been 
somewhat  slow  to  follow  the  Canadian  example,  and  even  now 
they  followed  it  with  a  difference,  for  the  powers  of  the  new 
federal  government  were  the  powers  conceded  to  it  by  the 
contracting  colonies,  which  retained  their  rights  in  all  matters 
not  placed  specifically  under  federal  control.  Whereas  the  key 
to  the  Canadian  constitution  was  centralisation  of  strength, 
that  to  the  Australian  confederation  was  the  preservation  of 
colonial  autonomy. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  left  the 
ministry  stronger  than  it  found  it,  for  in  the  first  place  it 
accentuated  the  Liberal  differences,  which  had  already  led  to 
the  resignation  of  the  leadership  of  the  party  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  to  Sir  William  Harcourt's  withdrawal  from  the  leadership 
in  the  Commons.  In  the  second  place,  the  ministry  took  an 
opportunity  in  1900  to  get  a  renewal  of  its  power  and  some- 
thing very  like  a  blank  cheque  from  the  electorate  by  dis- 
solving parliament  and  asking  for  a  strong  majority  to  finish 
the  war.  "  A  vote  given  to  the  Liberals,"  the  electors  were 
assured,  "  is  a  vote  given  to  the  Boers."  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  less  surprising  that  the  Liberals  did  badly  than  that  they 
got  any  votes  at  all,  for  in  1 900  it  was  enough  to  call  a  man  a 
pro-Boer  to  condemn  him  at  least  to  insolence,  and  perhaps  to 
violence,  and  criticism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  negotiations  with 
President  Kruger,  or  of  the  management  of  the  war,  had 
attached  this  foolish  label  to  many  Liberals.  Accordingly,  the 
electors  responded  to  the  ministry's  appeal  by  giving  them  a 
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sweeping  majority.  The  election  was,  in  truth,  a  personal 
triumph  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Thus  when  the  war  was  at  last  over  the  Liberals  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  solid  majority,  recently  refreshed. 
Their  own  divisions  were  yet  scarcely  healed,  though  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  at  first  a  stop-gap,  was  showing  un- 
foreseen ability  and  tenacity  as  leader,  and  only  Lord  Rosebery 
was  now  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  openly.  It  is  true  that 
parliamentary  Liberals  had  not  yet  a  constructive  policy,  and 
that,  in  1902,  when  Lord  Rosebery  invited  them  to  "clean 
their  slates,"  he  and  a  good  many  others  could  have  performed 
that  operation  without  the  kindly  offices  of  sponge  or  duster. 
But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party  knew  better  what 
was  wanted,  and  the  Conservatives  themselves  seemed  to  spend 
the  rest  of  their  official  career  in  building  a  platform  on  which 
the  Liberals  might  fight. 

Six  weeks  after  peace  had  been  made  at  Vereeniging  Lord 
Salisbury  resigned  the  premiership  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Balfour.  The  appointment  cannot  have  increased  the 
harmony  of  the  ministry,  for  it  was  a  blow  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's ambitions  and  seems  at  once  to  have  made  him  restless. 
He  and  his  Liberal  Unionist  colleagues  cannot  have  been 
greatly  in  love  with  some  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1902,  for  which  the  immediate  occasion  had  been  the  discovery 
that  expenditure  on  higher-grade  schools,  extensions  of  the  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  which  had  in  many  places  been 
raised  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  was  not  authorised  by  law. 
The  government  had  to  some  extent  made  an  opportunity  of 
its  necessity.  Everywhere  the  provision  of  elementary  educa- 
tion was  made  a  public  duty,  and  a  vast  extension  and  im- 
provement of  secondary  education  was  rendered  possible.  But 
whilst  relieving  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  of  the  cost 
of  the  instruction  they  provided,  as  well  as  of  the  expense  of 
repairing  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  buildings,  it  did  not  secure 
adequate  public  control,  for  only  two  out  of  six  managers  were 
required  to  represent  the  education  authority.  To  Noncom- 
formists  this  was  putting  the  voluntary  schools  on  the  rates, 
which  was  bad  enough,  without  providing  for  adequate  public 
control,  which  was  worse.  In  consequence  the  Act  of  1902, 
together  with  an  Act  of  1903,  to  meet  the  special  case  of 
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London,  evoked  a  furious  resistance  from  the  Nonconformists. 
But  it  did  more.  School  Boards  were  abolished  and  the 
control  of  education  transferred  to  committees  of  county  and 
borough  councils.  For  this  change  sound  administrative  reasons 
could  be  found.  But  the  School  Boards  had  their  own  special 
friends,  not  always  necessarily  Nonconformists,  and  the  ministry 
therefore  excited  against  it  another  body  of  opinion.  Moreover 
many  teachers  objected  that  if  all  salaries  were  to  be  paid  out 
of  public  money  all  posts  should  be  open  to  the  competition  of 
the  whole  educational  service,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
religious  tests  for  teachers  even  in  voluntary  schools.  A  third 
attack  was  thus  directed  against  the  new  educational  policy, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  government  would  have  been 
defeated  on  the  question  if  it  had  appealed  to  the  country. 

More  serious,  because  it  scattered  the  ministry  itself,  was  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1903.  He  had  returned 
to  his  old  idea,  hitherto  only  vaguely  adumbrated,  of  an  imperial 
Customs  Union.  To  preach  his  new  gospel  without  the  restraints 
of  office  he  left  the  ministry.  The  most  convinced  Free  Traders 
— the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — also  resigned,  and  only  those  were 
left  who  had  open  minds,  had  not  made  up  their  minds,  or 
had  no  minds  to  make  up.  The  remnant  therefore  seemed  to 
represent  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  though  it  lost  the 
advantages  of  its  middle  position  because  Mr.  Balfour  always 
professed  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
There  was  much  that  was  attractive  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  for  binding  more  tightly  the  bonds  of  Empire,  and  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  see  what  he  could  have  made 
of  it  if  he  had  been  allowed  time  to  work  out  his  original 
scheme  under  discussion.  But  that  was  precisely  what  he  was 
not  allowed  to  do.  He  was  captured  by  partisans  of  a  more 
thorough-going  alteration  of  our  fiscal  system,  and  he  was 
driven  from  imperial  preference  to  retaliation  and  reciprocity, 
and  from  retaliation  and  reciprocity  to  full-blown  protection. 
That,  it  was  clear,  the  electorate  would  not  stand.  Con- 
servatism courted  defeat  whenever  it  went  to  the  polls.  Its 
plight  became  gradually  more  desperate  because  Mr.  Balfour 
gave  no  clear  exposition  of  policy  that  ordinary  men  could 
understand,  whilst  the  rank  and  file  of  members  of  parliament 
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or  parliamentary  candidates  believed  in  as  many  different  sorts 
of  tariff  reform  as  they  counted  heads,  even  if  they  did  not 
disbelieve  in  it  altogether  and  hold  aloof  or  join  the  Liberals. 

As  if  to  complete  its  burden  the  ministry  excited  enormous 
unpopularity,  especially  amongst  the  working-classes,  by 
permitting  indentured  Chinese  labour  to  be  introduced  into 
South  Africa.  Opponents  denounced  the  iniquities  of  "  Chinese 
slavery."  Unionists  complained  bitterly  that  the  name  was 
a  libel  on  the  fact — taken  literally  it  was  certainly  in- 
accurate, though  less  inaccurate  than  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
similar  extravagant  description  of  the  unenfranchised  miners 
of  the  Transvaal  as  helots.  Even  moderate  men  asked  if  it 
was  for  this  that  war  was  undertaken,  with  its  immense  cost 
in  blood  and  money.  For  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the 
consequent  pressure  of  taxation  created  an  undercurrent  of 
discontent  which  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  the  ministry's 
unpopularity.  There  was  a  real  necessity  for  the  discovery 
of  some  new  sources  of  revenue,  though  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
inquiries  had  not  led  him  in  the  most  hopeful  direction. 

Thus,  despite  good  things  which  the  ministry  had  placed  to 
its  credit,  such  as  an  important  workmen's  compensation  act, 
passed  in  its  early  days,  and  Mr.  Wyndham's  generous 
measure  of  Irish  land  purchase,  which  formed  part  of  the 
policy  of  "killing  Home  Rule  with  kindness,"  it  had  to  face 
greater  unpopularity  than  any  ministry  of  recent  times.  It 
declined  to  face  it  as  a  ministry  and  resigned  in  December 
1905,  leaving  the  new  Liberal  cabinet  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  the  general  election. 

It  was  part  of  the  strange  fate  by  which  in  its  later 
months  the  ministry  was  held  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
anything  right  that  when  it  seemed  to  be  successful  the 
credit  was  assigned  to  someone  else.  Thus,  while  theatres 
and  music-halls  rang  every  night  with  rapturous  cheers 
for  the  French  entente  the  ministry  gained  little  from  the 
popularity  of  its  foreign  policy  because  it  was  attributed  not 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  but  to  King  Edward.  The  death  of 
Queen  Victoria  had  probably,  however,  been  more  important 
socially  than  politically,  for  the  Queen  can  scarcely,  as  she 
advanced  in  years,  have  followed  the  growing  volume  of 
public  business  with  the  same  minute  and  industrious  care 
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as  she  had  shown  in  earlier  years,  whilst  King  Edward,  one 
may  be  equally  sure,  never  dreamed  of  attempting  to  master 
the  superhuman  task.  But  socially  he  had  important  functions, 
which  he  understood  exactly  and  performed  admirably.  He 
revived  the  court  and  renewed  the  more  picturesque  and 
ceremonious  appearances  of  royalty;  he  was  easily  seen  and 
made  himself  much  more  accessible  than  Queen  Victoria  had 
done  during  her  widowhood;  and  he  was  always  a  pleasant 
and  gracious  presence,  that  seemed  to  symbolise  the  passing 
of  Victorian  stiffness  and  discomfort. 

But  even  apart  from  King  Edward's  influence  much  of 
the  old  clumsy  formalism  and  immobility,  mental  and  physical, 
was  doomed.  It  was  the  age  of  electric  trams  and  "  twopenny 
tubes,"  and  though  the  motor-cab  and  the  motor-bus  earned 
their  triumphs  later,  the  private  car  was  already  filling 
country  roads  with  dust  and  making  cycling  a  doubtful 
pleasure.  Submarines  and  wireless  telegraphy,  also,  were 
passing  out  of  the  stage  of  experiment,  though  the  problem 
of  aerial  flight  was  still  unsolved  because  experimenters  were 
struggling  to  make  balloons  steerable,  instead  of  attempting — 
as  Jules  Verne  with  his  gift  of  imagination  would  have 
taught  them — to  build  flying  machines  heavier  than  air. 
The  rush  and  hurry  which  came  with  increased  mobility  was 
occasionally  said  to  be  making  us  mentally  too  light  and 
volatile.  Some  found  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the 
rapid  success  of  halfpenny  morning  newspapers,  and  even 
of  the  halfpenny  illustrated  paper,  which  was  still  less  trouble- 
some to  read.  The  solid  Mid- Victorian  world  would  certainly 
have  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  thousands  who  "read  the 
pictures"  in  their  morning  trains,  whilst  yet  another  sign 
of  our  modern  volatility  was  seen  in  the  plague  of  "  hunts 
for  hidden  treasure,"  a  sore  affliction  to  the  community  but 
a  roaring  advertisement  for  a  few  enterprising  journals. 
Some,  again,  saw  in  the  eagerness  of  the  treasure-hunters,  as 
in  the  success  of  "bargain"  sales,  an  unfortunate  anxiety 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  which  was  not,  they  thought, 
far  removed  from  the  spirit  in  which  some  of  its  advocates 
joined  in  the  campaign  for  tariff  reform. 

But  beneath  lay  a  deeper  seriousness,  which  was  to  show 
itself  more  clearly  in  the  next  few  years.  Two  manifestations 
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of  it  might  already  have  been  detected.  In  1903  was  founded 
the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  which  aimed  at  provid- 
ing for  workpeople  systematic  instruction  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality  as  was  accessible  to  students  in  the  Universities. 
Secondly,  the  rapidly  growing  University  Colleges  of  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  Leeds  found  themselves  too  cramped 
in  the  federal  Victoria  University  and  sought  the  freedom  of 
independence.  In  1903  each  of  the  Colleges  was  chartered 
as  a  separate  University,  whilst  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
new  Universities  also  arose,  to  be  followed  a  little  later  by 
Bristol.  These  were  but  signs  of  the  widening  demand  for  Uni- 
versity instruction  and  of  the  broadening  conception  of  what 
that  instruction  should  be.  Nothing  quite  like  it  had  been 
seen  in  England  before,  and  certainly  it  was  no  disheartening 
sign  of  the  times. 

CHAPTER   X 

THE    HE-DISCOVERY    OF   ENGLAND 
1905-1913 

IF  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  found  any  difficulty  in 
forming  the  Liberal  ministry  of  1905,  it  must  have  been  in 
the  wealth  of  material  at  his  disposal.  It  was,  perhaps,  a 
relief  that  Lord  Rosebery  continued  to  plough  a  lonely  and 
unprofitable  furrow,  but  the  rest  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists 
were  ready  to  serve  the  new  Prime  Minister — the  first  officially 
entitled  to  the  name — with  the  same  loyalty  as  was  shown  by 
the  more  advanced  Radicals,  or  by  a  product  of  the  New 
Unionism  like  Mr.  John  Burns,  whilst  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
the  most  distinguished  of  those  Unionist  Free  Traders  who 
had  joined  the  Liberals,  became  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  the  spokesman  of  his  department  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Both  for  its  united  strength  and  for  its  variety 
of  intellectual  resource  the  ministry  commanded  public  con- 
fidence, as  was  shown  by  the  huge  majority  which  it  obtained 
at  the  general  election  in  January.  But  the  Tory  rout  was 
less  cataclysmic  than  at  first  appeared.  For  the  activities  of 
local  government  had  in  many  places,  and  in  London  perhaps 
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more  than  elsewhere,  provided  a  training  ground  for  a  new 
school  of  Liberalism,  with  wider  sympathies,  with  a  better 
understanding  of  modern  social  conditions,  and  with  the 
ability  to  expound  a  policy  which  would  appeal  to  the 
electors  as  not  merely  academic  but  real.  A  still  more 
emphatic  mark  of  the  same  tendency  was  the  success  achieved 
by  the  patient  organisation  of  Labour  during  the  preceding 
decade,  and  the  appearance  in  the  new  parliament  of  a  Labour 
party  forty  strong.  During  the  ten  years  of  imperial  intoxica- 
tion the  men  represented  by  Labour  and  the  New  Liberalism 
had  achieved  nothing  less  than  the  re-discovery  of  England. 

Yet  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  new  force  were  to  be 
frittered  away  in  producing  bills  for  the  House  of  Lords  to 
destroy.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  to 
protect  the  funds  of  trade  unions  against  the  consequences  of 
a  recent  legal  decision,  was  passed  by  the  Lords,  because  the 
Conservatives  were  at  the  time  tentatively  coquetting  with 
Labour  and  still  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  trick  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  taught  them, 
of  mounting  to  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working-man. 
But  the  bills  which  were  regarded  as  Liberal  rather  than 
Labour  bills — the  Education  Act  of  1906,  the  Plural  Voting 
Bill,  the  Licensing  Bill— were  rejected  without  hesitation.  The 
apparent  impotence  of  Liberalism,  whilst  it  increased  exaspera- 
tion against  the  House  of  Lords,  was  discouraging  to  its 
supporters,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  resigned 
the  Premiership  in  April  1908,  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  his  death,  it  seemed  to  the  outsider  that  he  must  be  a 
disappointed  man. 

Appearances  were  deceptive.  It  was  soon  clear  that  much 
had  been  planned  during  the  months  when  little  had  been 
achieved.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  had  already 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  augmented  the  death  duties, 
introduced  a  super-tax  on  large  estates,  and  differentiated  the 
tax  on  earned  and  unearned  increments — changes  of  which  the 
full  significance  was  hardly  appreciated  at  the  time.  But  he 
had  hitherto  spent  his  surpluses  in  reducing  debt  or  taxation. 
He  now  introduced  a  measure  providing  for  Old  Age  Pensions, 
which  differed  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  in  being  non- 
contributory.  Yet  so  many  Unionists  in  the  Commons  had  at 
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some  time  promised  pensions  that  the  bill  could  scarcely  be 
opposed  on  strict  party  lines,  whilst  the  House  of  Lords  found 
it  impossible  to  introduce  drastic  amendments  without  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  financial  privileges  of  the  Commons. 

Finance  was  evidently  the  Commons'  weapon  against  the 
Lords.  The  challenge  came  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  budget 
of  1909,  by  which  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  additional  revenue 
were  to  be  raised  to  pay  for  pensions  and  battleships.  But  it 
was  by  no  means  the  revolutionary  budget  that  has  sometimes 
been  pictured  by  its  friends  and  its  foes  alike.  Indeed  the 
revolutionary  budget,  as  might  now  have  been  seen,  had  been 
the  budget  of  1907,  containing  the  germ  of  a  graduated  income- 
tax,  which  was  now  developed  and  which  was  fortified  by  a 
super-tax  on  large  incomes.  This  was  denounced  as  class 
legislation,  though  it  may  reasonably  be  argued  that  it  was  a 
re-adjustment  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  which  had  already 
been  too  long  delayed.  But  it  excited  nothing  like  the  wild 
fury  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  George's  proposal  to  tax  "  unearned 
increment "  of  land  values.  The  tax  itself  was  a  mere  baga- 
telle, and  was  not  likely  to  be  a  source  of  great  profit  for  some 
years.  But  it  was  not  the  tax  in  itself  that  alarmed  the  owners 
of  property ;  it  was  the  fact  that  it  involved  a  general  valuation 
of  land,  which  had  hitherto  been  successfully  resisted.  This 
proposal  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  could  not,  however,  reject  it,  since  it  formed  part  of  the 
budget,  without  rejecting  the  Finance  Bill  as  a  whole.  To 
that  revolutionary  act  the  Lords  now  screwed  up  their  courage. 
They  had  grown  in  power,  or  in  their  own  estimate  of  it, 
during  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they 
had  become  representative  not  merely  of  landed  wealth  but 
also  of  industrial  wealth,  whilst  industrialists  and  land-owners 
alike  had  been  thrown  almost  wholesale  into  one  political 
party  after  the  Home  Rule  split.  During  twenty  years  of 
Liberal  weakness  and  Tory  strength,  it  had  seemed  to  them 
that  they  spoke  the  true  voice  of  the  people.  Once  they  had 
put  their  opinion  to  the  test  by  rejecting  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
of  1893,  and  it  had  seemed  that  the  country  endorsed  their 
condemnation  of  that  unfortunate  measure.  They  had  since 
rejected  important  Liberal  bills  and  nothing  had  happened.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  in  a  well-ordered  state  the  function  of  the 
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lower  house  was  to  prepare  bills  which  they  had  full  liberty  to 
accept  or  to  reject.  Why  should  they  allow  subtle  finance  to 
curtail  their  powers  ?  Since  they  had  no  constitutional  power 
to  amend  the  budget  they  must  take  the  only  course  by  which 
they  might  yet  destroy  the  disagreeable  parts  of  it.  They 
accordingly  rejected  the  whole  financial  proposal  of  the  year. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  and  the  Liberals  returned  to 
power  with  a  substantial  majority,  though  not  with  the 
unwieldy  numbers  of  1906.  Once  more  the  budget  was 
presented  to  the  Lords,  who  did  not  dare  again  to  reject  it. 
But  the  passing  of  the  budget  was  not  the  end  of  the  contro- 
versy which  its  rejection  had  aroused.  The  ministry  now 
brought  forward  the  Parliament  Bill,  which  would  not  merely' 
preclude  the  Lords  from  rejecting  any  future  budget  but  would 
enable  royal  assent  to  be  given  to  any  bill  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  passed  in  three  successive  sessions.  Hence- 
forth the  Lords  might  reject  a  bill  twice  but  not  thrice.  But 
whilst  these  proposals  were  under  discussion  King  Edward 
died.  With  the  hope  of  avoiding  a  great  constitutional  crisis 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  reign  four  representatives  of  each 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  met  in  conference  to  attempt 
to  secure  a  solution  of  the  second-chamber  problem  upon  which 
both  could  agree.  The  secrets  of  the  conference  have  never 
been  authentically  revealed,  but  it  is  believed  that  proposals 
were  considered  for  the  settlement  of  the  Home  Rule  question, 
on  federal  lines,  in  conjunction  with  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  for  a  time  inspired  newspapers,  particularly 
on  the  Unionist  side,  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  way  for 
some  such  comprehensive  solution  of  constitutional  difficulties. 
Whatever  that  solution  may  have  been,  the  members  of  the 
conference  were,  in  the  end,  unable  to  agree  upon  it.  The 
battle  was  resumed  where  it  had  been  interrupted.  In  order  to 
meet  the  objection  that  the  first  election  of  1910  had  merely 
given  the  Liberals  authority  to  pass  the  budget,  a  second  dissolu- 
tion took  place  in  December,  which  left  the  Liberal  strength 
unchanged,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  in  1911,  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  became  an  act,  though  the  Liberal  quarrel  with  the 
Lords  was  not  closed,  for  the  old  haphazard  structure  of  the 
Upper  House  remained  unchanged  and  the  Liberals  were  not 
likely  to  rest  satisfied  till  it  had  been  reformed,  whilst  even 
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the  Conservatives  in  the  House  itself  professed  themselves — 
if  somewhat  vaguely — in  favour  of  its  re-construction. 

But  the  Parliament  Act  cleared  the  way  for  some  Liberal 
measures.  An  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Irish  question  by 
means  of  the  "devolution"  of  local  affairs  to  Irish  Councils 
had  failed  in  1907  because  it  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Nationalists.  The  councils  were  not  a  parliament.  But  a 
more  extensive  measure  of  Home  Rule  was  passed  by  the 
Commons  in  1912  and  1913.  If  carried  again  in  1914, 
it  will,  unless  accepted  by  the  Lords,  pass  into  law  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act.  In  the  same  way 
a  bill  disestablishing  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  has 
twice  passed  the  Commons  and  will,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  Parliament  Act  in  1914. 
Both  measures  are  highly  controversial,  and  a  number  of 
Unionists  in  half  of  one  of  the  four  Irish  Provinces  threaten, 
if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  becomes  law,  to  offer  armed  resistance 
to  the  new  government  of  Ireland. 

Many  men  who  are  not  profoundly  interested  in  Ireland 
or  the  Welsh  Church  would  be  glad  to  see  these  two  disturb- 
ing questions  cleared  out  of  the  way,  to  leave  the  parliamentary 
stage  less  encumbered  with  controversy  and  more  free  for 
the  quiet  consideration  of  social  reform.  A  Commission  on 
the  Poor  Law  which  reported  in  February  1909,  though  it 
was  not  agreed  on  a  scheme  of  reform,  was  agreed  on  a 
necessity  for  one.  Yet  no  comprehensive  scheme  has  yet  been 
laid  before  Parliament.  The  Pensions  Act  has  provided  against 
poverty  in  extreme  old  age,  and  the  institution  of  labour  ex- 
changes has  helped  to  prevent  needless  unemployment.  A  still 
more  sweeping  measure,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Insurance  Act,  pro- 
vides for  the  insurance  of  the  working-classes  against  sickness, 
which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  showed  to  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  poverty,  often  avoidable  by  preventive  medicine ;  and 
in  some  trades  the  same  Act  provides  for  insurance  against 
unemployment.  But  the  poverty-creating  mixed  workhouse 
still  survives  to  pile  up  expensive  problems  for  succeeding 
generations.  Meanwhile  the  increasing  and  more  scientific 
study  of  sociology,  a  consequence  in  part  of  the  University 
Settlement  work  begun  in  the  eighties,  and  in  part  of  the 
fruitful  experience  gained  through  the  operation  of  Guilds  of 
Help  and  similar  associations,  is  building  up  a  body  of  trained 
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opinion  on  the  most  thorny  but  most  pressing  problem  of  modern 
society — the  prevention  of  destitution. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Liberal  government  in  anything  approaching  historical  per- 
spective. Lord  Haldane's  reconstruction  of  the  army,  for 
example,  seems  at  least  to  have  been  more  successful  than  the 
attempts  of  his  predecessors,  though  an  army  bill  can  only  be 
tried  under  fire,  and  happily  the  occasion  to  put  it  to  the 
ordeal  has  not  yet  arrived.  Certainly  Lord  Haldane's  scheme 
is  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  than  the  rival 
schemes  of  prophets  of  compulsory  service.  The  ministry  can 
in  any  case  claim  to  have  restored  the  elasticity  of  the  revenue 
and  to  have  shown  itself  able  to  pay  off  debt  whilst  meeting 
unprecedented  demands  for  naval  expenditure.  In  another 
direction  its  policy  has  been  crowned  with  complete  success, 
^he  bestowal  of  a  generous  measure  of  self-government  upon 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  paved  the  way  for  a 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  which  Briton  and  Boer,  all  differences 
notwithstanding,  dwell  together  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
the  third  federation  to  be  established  within  the  British  Empire 
differs  remarkably  from  its  two  predecessors,  not  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  excessive  particularism,  but  in  being 
more  completely  than  either  a  closely  knit  union  in  which  each 
colony  has  surrendered  a  great  measure  of  its  individuality  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  good.  Just  as  in  South  Africa  what 
seemed  like  Quixotic  trustfulness  in  granting  self-government 
to  the  vanquished  proved  in  the  end  the  truest  wisdom,  so  in 
India  Lord  Morley's  policy  of  developing  the  capacity  for  self- 
government  by  means  of  representative  councils  seems  to  have 
been  the  surest  remedy  for  Indian  unrest.  It  was  a  loyal 
India  that  acclaimed  King  George  when  he  crowned  himself  in 
the  city  of  the  Grand  Moguls  and  restored  to  the  people  their 
ancient  capital. 

The  Empire  still  offers  us  our  greatest  problem  in  purely 
political  construction.  How  are  its  mighty  forces  to  be  mar- 
shalled for  joint  action  in  peace  or  war  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  of  an  imperial  Customs  Union  may  not  promise  much, 
and  his  supporters  seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  But  it  pointed  to 
the  great  problem  of  federalism  that  awaits  us.  Politically  the 
difficulties  in  its  way  are  not  greater  than  those  which  Germany 
surmounted  in  1871  ;  under  modern  conditions  of  travel  and 
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communication  they  are  geographically  much  less  formidable 
than  those  which  the  United  States  overcame  in  1787-9  without 
a  precedent  to  guide  them.  And  if  the  great  problem  comes 
to  an  issue  within  the  present  reign  it  will  be  no  mean 
advantage  that  the  King  knows  the  Empire  better  than  any 
sovereign  before  him  has  known  the  British  Isles. 

But  recently  the  King  has  also  shown  a  determination  to 
know  England  better  than  any  sovereign  before  him,  and 
his  tours  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts — Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire — may  give  him  a  sympathy  unusual 
in  a  sovereign  with  the  grave  struggles  of  modern  industrial  life. 
The  problem  of  securing  a  fair  wage  to  the  worker  still  stands 
like  a  spectre  at  our  doors.  Since  1895  prices  have  risen 
steadily  without  any  corresponding  rise  in  wages,  and  the 
working-classes  are  actually  worse  paid  than  they  were 
eighteen  years  ago.  Strikes  have  naturally  been  frequent, 
and  something  has  been  gained  from  them.  The  ill-paid 
railway-worker,  for  example,  is  at  last  receiving  a  subsistence 
wage,  though  not  a  wage  which  is  safe  for  the  community. 
A  good  deal  of  fear  has  been  aroused  by  the  organisation  of 
unskilled  labour,  which  has  won  its  battles  for  better  conditions 
by  the  aid  of  "sympathetic"  strikes  of  workers  in  cognate 
occupations.  Rather  superficially  these  "  sympathetic  "  strikes 
have  been  identified  with  syndicalism  and  dismissed  as  vicious. 
But  this  is  unhistorical.  The  strike  remains  in  the  last 
resort  the  only  means  by  which  the  worker  can  secure  an 
adequate  wage.  In  1897,  after  the  powerful  organisation  of 
the  engineers  had  been  defeated  by  a  sympathetic  combination 
of  the  masters  in  the  various  branches  of  the  iron,  shipbuilding, 
and  shipping  trades,  the  weapon  seemed  to  have  broken  in 
the  workman's  hands.  The  reply  to  sympathetic  lock-outs 
by  masters  was  sympathetic  strikes  of  men,  and  the  astonish- 
ing thing  is  that  it  took  trade  unionists  a  dozen  years  to 
discover  it.  Probably  they  were  hurried  towards  the 
discovery  by  the  Osborne  judgment,  which  threatened  to 
exclude  the  trade  unions  from  political  action  and  to  make 
industrial  action  appear  the  only  means  by  which  they  could 
enforce  consideration  of  their  claims.  By  the  reversal  of  the 
Osborne  judgment  and  the  payment  of  members  of  parliament 
the  security  of  labour  representation  was  restored,  but  the 
strike  is  a  weapon  which  the  worker  cannot  afford  to  resign 
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altogether,  although,  like  other  warriors,  he  would  prefer  to 
leave  his  weapon  sheathed.  The  coal  strike  of  1912  ended 
in  a  tentative  experiment  with  another  method  whereby 
district  boards  were  set  up  to  determine  rates  of  pay  and 
prescribe  a  minimum  wage.  The  plan  is  not  without  points 
of  danger,  though  there  are  signs  of  an  attempt  to  use 
similar  machinery  to  obtain  a  reasonable  wage  for  the  farm 
labourer,  and  under  the  Trade  Boards  Act  the  same  method 
has  already  been  employed  to  secure  adequate  wages  in  certain 
sweated  trades.  And  if  one  plan  fails  another  must  be  dis- 
covered, for  in  the  last  resort  social  safety  in  the  modern  state 
will  be  dependent  on  the  adequate  remuneration  of  labour.  Bad 
wages  are  a  menace  to  the  security  of  property  and  a  double- 
edged  menace  to  the  security  of  human  life. 

Two  demands  of  the  day,  both  political  on  the  surface, 
have  their  deepest  roots  in  social  conditions.  Manhood 
suffrage,  the  completion  of  eighty  years  of  franchise  reform, 
would  mark  the  final  admission  that  a  "stake  in  the  country" 
is  created,  not  by  property  but  by  manhood,  and  if  this  were 
granted  then  it  would  be  more  than  ever  difficult  to  resist 
the  logical  conclusion  that  in  national  decisions  women  have 
no  less  at  stake  than  men  and  are  no  less  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  Indeed  the  latter  demand  is  more  vigorous  than 
the  former.  But  both  owe  their  recent  vitality  to  the 
conviction  that  in  the  conditions  of  modern  industry  the 
working-woman,  no  less  than  the  working-man,  needs  the 
assistance  of  the  franchise  to  guarantee  freedom  of  opportunity 
and  to  secure  the  healthy  development  of  life.  The  new  impulse 
towards  complete  democracy  is  a  hunger  for  room  to  grow. 

Just  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air  blew  through  the  political 
world  after  1905  our  social  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
seemed  to  gain  a  new  and  invigorating  freshness.  The  problem 
of  flying  with  machines  heavier  than  air  seemed  to  have  been 
solved,  and  there  were  threats  of  wireless  telephony,  but  the 
emphasis  was  no  longer  upon  mechanical  invention.  The 
dead  drama  seemed  to  have  revived.  Not  that  Synge  and 
Shaw  were  new  writers.  What  was  new  was  that  they  drew 
audiences  and  paved  the  way  for  Masefield,  Galsworthy,  and 
a  host  of  others,  who  helped  on,  or  were  helped  on  by,  the 
repertory  theatres  which  were  set  up  in  the  great  provincial 
cities  to  house  the  drama  in  free  homes.  A  wealth  of  good 
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work  was  poured  out  by  the  novelists.  But  it  was  significant 
that  H.  G.  Wells,  who  had  won  fame  by  his  romances  of 
mechanical  invention,  should  have  matured  as  a  master  of 
warm  and  glowing  social  description,  a  manner  in  which, 
with  a  colder  method  and  with  more  remorseless  detail, 
Arnold  Bennett  showed  his  true  literary  power.  Another 
writer  in  whom  the  Victorian  novel  of  manners  seemed  to 
have  been  preserved  until  it  mellowed  was  William  de  Morgan, 
a  millionaire  in  geniality.  The  essay  showed  even  more 
vitality  than  the  novel.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  E.  V. 
Lucas  had  put  himself  to  school  with  Charles  Lamb,  and  the 
public  never  seemed  to  tire  of  A.  C.  Benson's  muffled  moral- 
isings.  G.  K.  Chesterton  seemed  sometimes  too  strident  and 
too  irresponsible,  but  he  could  show  himself,  when  he  would, 
a  master  of  the  essayist's  craft.  Yet  the  note  of  the  new 
time  was  clearer  in  the  drama  than  in  the  essay.  It  was 
still  clearer  in  poetry.  Sleeping  song  had  awakened  at  last. 
It  was  significant  that  before  George  V  had  been  many  months 
on  the  throne  it  was  possible  for  men  who  had  begun  to  write 
poetry  in  the  new  reign  to  publish  a  book  of  Georgian  Verse. 
Masefield,  too,  had  begun  to  show  himself  poet  as  well  as 
dramatist,  and  he  was  not  alone,  as  appeared  plainly  when 
the  poet-laureateship  fell  vacant  in  1913  and  newspaper 
discussions  exposed  the  wealth  of  candidates  for  the  office.  But 
what  is  even  more  important  is  that  the  poets  had  readers.  After 
prolonged  indifference  the  average  Englishman  was  once  again 
taking  a  real  interest  in  poetry.  There  were  even  material 
proofs  of  the  spiritual  change.  It  was  possible,  as  Mr.  Noyes 
confessed  in  1913,  for  a  poet  to  live  by  the  sale  of  his  poetry. 
Mrs.  MeynelPs  exquisite  work,  some  of  it  written  as  early  as 
the  seventies  and  scarcely  noticed,  when  now  collected,  ran 
rapidly  out  of  print,  and  there  was  an  eager  demand  in  1913 
for  an  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Francis  Thompson, 
who  had  died,  almost  unknown,  but  six  years  before.  Those 
who  believe  that  the  twentieth  century  is  an  irreligious  age 
have  to  explain  the  marvellous  hold  which  the  mystical  poets 
have  laid  upon  the  people,  and  to  tell  us  how  it  happens  that 
the  most  widely  read  poem  of  1913  is  The  Hound  of  Heaven. 

LIVERPOOL,  17th  October  1913. 
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